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Ice cream can play an important role in the teen- 
ager’s diet as a source of calcium and other impor- 
tant nutrients needed in large quantities during 
this period of rapid growth. 


As the calcium in ice cream 
is as well utilized as that in 
milk,? both of these dairy 
foods were used as a source 
of calcium in controlled diets 
fed to teen-age boys ina 
study of their calcium re- 

- quirements.! From evidence 
mania secured in this study, it 
appeared that the calcium requirement of the boys 
was higher than the amount previously thought 
necessary for this age group. 


One serving of a representative vanilla ice cream 
(one-sixth quart) has been shown to be the equiv- 
alent of approximately one-half cup of milk in 
terms of the calcium, protein, and B-complex vita- 
mins which it supplies... while providing some- 
what more vitamin A than does one cup of milk.* 











ICE CREAM anssgonds ot 


A source of dietary calcium 












The frequent use of ice 
cream at the family table will 
contribute calcium, ribo- 
flavin, vitamin A, and other 
important nutrients to the 
diet of the entire family—as 
well as the teen-agers. 


1. Smith, J. M. Calcium needs of teen-age 
boys, Nutrition News, (April) 1947. 

2. Kramer, M. M., Potter, M. T., and Gillum, I. Utilization by normal 
adult subjects of the calcium and phosphorus in raw milk and in ice 
cream. J. Nutrition 4:105 (May) 1931. 

3. Dahlberg, A. C. and Loosli, J. K. Nutritive value of commercial ice 
cream. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24:20 (Jan.) 1948. 





The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 
statements in the advertisement have been found 
~ acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
= of the American Medical Association. 
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111 North Canal Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 
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Go one way—return another—see twice as much {~~~ 


@ One Burlington ticket will take you to both Colorado and 
Yellowstone at no extra cost for rail ticket. Enjoy the luxury 
of such famous streamlined trains as the DENVER ZEPHYR, 
Vista-Dome CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR and NORTH COAST LIMITED. 
You can include Salt Lake City and add Glacier Park. Two 


weeks is time enough when you travel by train—all summer is 
not too long! 


@ Whether you travel independently or join an Escorted 
Tour, you'll enjoy every minute of this double vacation. Ask 
your rail or travel agent. Or, for complete information and free 
illustrated literature, mail this coupon—today! 


Co rcccrccccccc ce GH sceccescesccccccccsccssvscscccscsvce 


BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU : 
Dept. 413, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois e 

I am considering a vacation trip to Colorado and 
Yellowstone. Please send me free illustrated literature, infor- 
mation and rates. 


snes Burlington 
Route 


Address Phone 


CO  —— 


seeeeeeeeeee There's no extra fare on any Burlington train 
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NEWS and TRENDS 


Teague Committee Report on GI Bill 


The House Select Committee To Investigate Education, 
Training and Loan Guaranty Programs Under the GI Bill, 
chaired by Representative Olin E. Teague [D-Texas], reported 
its findings on February 9, 1952, after nearly 18 months of 
investigation. The committee report dealt separately and in 
detail with each phase of the educational-benefits program, 
outlined the committee conclusions relative to each phase, 
and proposed a total of 17 recommendations for inclusion in 
a new GI Bill for Korean veterans. The principal recom- 
mendations made by the committee were: 





[1] An entirely new act should be written extending educa- 
tional benefits to veterans serving since June 27, 1950, based 
on the educational opportunity lost by servicemen and women 
“whose vocational pursuit and educational ambitions have 
been delayed or impeded’’ by active military service during 
a period of hostilities. 


[2] “Entitlement to educational benefits, not to exceed 36 
months, should be granted to veterans with 90 or more days 
honorable service, based on one and a half days of entitle- 
ment for each day of service. . . .” 


[3] “The total payment, including an allowance for tuition, 
books, and supplies, sufficient to maintain a veteran in train- 
ing under average and reasonable conditions should be paid 
directly to the veteran... .” 


[4] “Enrolment of veterans in institutional training should 
be limited to courses offered by public schools and colleges 
or to courses in private schools which have been in successful 
operation for at least one year and which maintain an enrol- 
ment of at least 25°; nonveteran students.” 


[5] “The agricultural training program for veterans in the 
employ of another person should not be continued. . . .” 


[6] “The law should contain specific prohibitions against 
Veterans Administration and state approving agency person- 
nel owning interest directly or indirectly in schools training 
veterans, or receiving gifts, gratuities, favors, money, loans, 
or employment in such schools. . . .” 


[7] “The authority of the Administrator of Veterans Affairs 
should be clearly delineated in any future legislation provid- 
ing education and training for veterans. Final authority of 
the Administrator should be limited to decisions concerning 
the veterans entitlement. All other matters should be subject 
to review by the General Accounting Office and the courts.” 


House Education and Labor Subcommittees 


The House Education and Labor Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Representative Graham A. Barden [D-N.C.], 
agreed on March 4 to establish two subcommittees—one to 
consider legislation relating to federal aid for school construc- 
tion and general federal aid to education; the other to study 
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the problem of educational activities undertaken by the vari- 
ous federal agencies. 


It is anticipated that, in light of the existing critical short- 
age of adequate school facilities and the inventory of school 
facilities now underway in 46 states and territories coordi- 
nated by the US Office of Education, the first subcommittee 
will give major emphasis to school-construction legislation. 


The federal educational activities subcommittee will re- 
view the data contained in the series of three reports prepared 
in the Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress, and 
will undoubtedly give concerted attention to the present role 
and responsibility of the US Office of Education and pro- 
posals for its reorganization. It is expected that hearings will 
be scheduled shortly after the membership of the subcom 
mittees has been chosen. 


Myrtle Hooper Dahl 


Word has reached us, just as we go to press, of the death 
of Myrtle Hooper Dahl of Minneapolis, who served with dis- 
tinction both as president of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers and as the 1941-42 president of the NEA. She had 
been a teacher in Minneapolis for many years. 


Dean Edmonson Retires 


J. B. Edmonson, dean of the School of Education, Univer 
sity of Michigan since 1929, began his retirement furlough 
in February prior to his full retirement in February 1953. 


Willard C. Olson, professor of education, University of 
Michigan, succeeds Dr. Edmonson as dean. 


Pennsylvania Legislative Achievements 


Pennsylvania teachers are greatly pleased with the educa 
tional legislation which the 1951 session of the General As- 
sembly enacted into law. The new minimum-salary law, which 
is a single, statewide, mandated law, applicable to any posi- 
tion in Pennsylvania, begins at $2400 with automatic incre- 
ments of $200 yearly to a maximum of $4000 for those with 
standard certificates, $4400 for college certificates, and $4800 
for the master’s degree. The law as passed was retroactive to 
September 1, 1951, and required immediate application with 
an increase in salary of at least two increments above the 
1950-51 salary. 


The law was significant in that it included minimums, in- 
crements, and maximums for other professional employes in 
the school system, including principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents. It also permits school districts by local ac- 
tion to establish schedules beyond those prescribed in the law. 


Accompanying this legislation in another bill was a broad 
subsidy program which increases by gradual steps the equali- 
zation level from $3350 in 1950-51 to $5500 in 1959-60. 


. 
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Local districts will contribute four mills on true market 
value. The subsidy bill carries special-appropriation incentive 
for the creation of joint and union districts. Schoolbuilding 
legislation was enacted with a formula for the state's partici- 
pation in the cost of schoolbuilding programs either thru 
municipal authorities or the state schoolbuilding authority. 


In addition, the Public School Employes’ Retirement Act, 
sabbatical, and sick-leave laws were liberalized. 


NEA President To Head College 


J. Cloyd Miller, NEA president, has accepted the presi- 
dency of New Mexico Western College at Silver City. Mr. 
Miller's resignation from the superintendency of the Dem- 
ing [New Mexico] schools will become effective June 30. 


School Visits on Company Time 


To give fathers in particular a chance to visit their children’s 
classes in the daytime, Winona, Minnesota, has a year-round 
visitation program it calls ‘The Open Door.” More than 75 
Winona business firms are cooperating with the city’s public- 
school system by giving to each employe who requests it a 
two-hour “‘vacation’’ with pay once each year to visit his or 
her child in Winona schools. 


South Carolina Education Association 
Conducts Survey 


In order to secure information that would be of assistance 
in planning the work of the state organization, the South 
Carolina Education Association recently conducted a cross- 
section questionnaire poll of its members. 


Every twentieth person on the membership list received a 
questionnaire asking for that member's opinions and desires 
regarding association activities on such matters as publica- 
tions, research activities, legislation, living conditions, turn- 
over, job satisfaction, and community participation. 


SCEA Executive Secretary J. P. Coates says that the find- 
ings of the poll will be of great value in determining the 
program of the state association. 


Overseas Teacher Fund 


The Representative Assembly of the NEA at its meeting 
in San Francisco last summer voted to authorize the NEA 
Executive Committee to reactivate the Overseas Teacher Fund 
as soon as conditions would permit. 


Because of the impasse in the Korean peace negotiations, 
the Executive Committee, at its meeting in St. Louis in Feb- 
ruary, decided not to reactivate the fund this school year on 
a national basis because it did not appear that conditions 


would permit delivery of aid earmarked to the teachers of 
Korea. 


Further consideration will be given to the reactivation of 
this fund on a national basis as soon as conditions permit. 
In the meantime, local groups who wish to contribute to the 
fund may do so at any time. The money thus received will 


¢ 
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be used to carry forward the general objectives of the Over- 
seas Teacher Fund. There are continuing needs at various 
points thruout the world. 


Democracy-in-Action Project 


The Institute of Adult Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, is engaging in a research project to study 
the process of ‘‘democracy-in-action” in the local community 
or neighborhood. 


The Institute is especially interested in collecting stories that 
demonstrate the role of the school as a community institution 
in cooperative activities. If you know of such cooperative 
community or neighborhood self - improvement activities, 
please address a postcard to the Institute of Adult Education, 
525 West 120th St., New York 27, indicating when the 
project happened, what it was about, and who in the com- 
munity could best tell the story. The Institute will then send 
information about the details needed for the research. 


Arvie Eldred Honored 


In honor of Arvie Eldred, who served as executive secretary 
of the New York State Teachers Association for 21 years, the 
board of directors of NYSTA has created the Arvie Eldred 
citation “for conspicuous service to public education.” The 
award will be made annually to a person actively engaged in 
any professional phase of education work in New York State. 


University of Habana Offers Scholarships 


The University of Habana, Cuba, is offering five tuition 
scholarships to students from the United States this summer. 


Candidates must be citizens of the US with a working 
knowledge of Spanish and at least a BA or BS degree from a 
recognized institution of higher education as of June 1952 
or before. May 15 is the final date for receiving applications. 
For further information address Guillermo Nannetti, Divi- 
sion of Education, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 


Fulbright Awards Available 


Fulbright Awards for 1953-54 are available in Australia, 
Burma, India, Japan, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
and Thailand. These awards are specifically for university 
lecturing and postdoctoral research. 


Special interim programs for September 1952-June 1953 
have also been announced for Denmark, Iraq, Pakistan, and 
Japan. Persons interested in applying for advanced-level Ful- 
bright Awards should write to the Conference Board of Asso- 
ciated Research Councils, Committee on International Ex- 
change of Persons, 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 25, 
D.C. Applications must be mailed by April 15, 1952. 


Newbery and Caldecott Awards 


Newbery award for this year goes to Eleanor Estes, author 
of Ginger Pye {Harcourt, Brace], and the Caldecott Medal 
to Nicolas Mordvinoff for Finders Keepers (Harcourt, Brace]. 
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TEACHERS! 
Your background specially 


qualifies you to earn a 


GUARANTEED INCOM 


this summer! 


In 1951, 3500 teachers found that by repre- 
senting The World Book Encyclopedia right in 
their home areas they could earn substantial 
incomes all summer long. Yet, 3,000 of these 
teachers had never had any selling experience 
before! 


It’s pleasant, dignified, profitable! Many 
teachers earn $100 a week or more. And this 
stimulating summer assignment has proved so 


Read what these teachers say about their 
success with this stimulating project! 


















| was fired! After eleven years in one community 
as a superintendent of schools the people decided 
that a change would be good for them. It certainly 
proved good for me. | now pay almost as much in- 
come tax as that community paid me for a total 
salary. Any teacher may determine this for himself 
by working with you during vacations. 


E. L. Hurlock 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Placing a set of THE WORLD BOOK in a home 
opens up wnlimited advantages for the children 
and the parents in that home. This experience was 
so satisfactory that | have since become a WORLD 
BOOK representative 01 a full-time basis. 


Katherine Jennings 
St. Louis, Mo. 


My salaried school job couldn‘t begin to equal my 
income with WORLD BOOK. During my first year 
with WORLD BOOK, | almost doubled my former 
school salary. It was well worth the comparatively 
small amount of time spent to learn about this 
work—and then have my own business. Actually 
it became the turning point in my life. 


William R. Dakin 
Pontiac, Michigan 

























satisfying that many teachers continue with us 
throughout the year on a part-time basis. 


You cannot fail, when you do this work by 
our proved methods. Regardless of results, a 
substantial income is guaranteed! We give you 
free training and help you in every way possible. 
Some of our highest-paid representatives have 
been drawn from the ranks of teachers! 


Don’t miss out on this golden opportunity to 
wind up the summer with $1,000 or more extra 
income! Mail the coupon below now! 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INc., Educational Division 
(A Marshall Field-owned organization) 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


To make every week of the summer 

SEND count—for you and for us—we are 

planning this summer’s training 

COUPON classes now. Applications will be con 

TODAY! sidered in the order received, till our 
© teacher quota is filled. 


Mr. George M. Hayes 
World Book, P.O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Ill. 


Please send me details of World Book’s Teacher Plan, showing 
how I can earn $1,000 or more this summer. 


Name_ 


Address 
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# Tuis feature of THe JOURNAL is an 


\ 
-" open forum for its readers. Ideas and 
‘. opinions expressed here are those of the 

. writers and not necessarily those of the 
z NEA. , 


Ethically Speaking 


ans 


| Tue “Blanket Applications” article 
[January 1952 NEA JourNaAL, page 37] 
contains sound, logical reasoning and 


ne 
sate tee 


should influence some teachers and ad- 
ministrators away from this practice. 
However, its value would have been in- 
creased if it had outlined preferable 
courses of action. 

Most teachers and administrators seek- 
ing new positions have to depend on [1] 
friends who hear of openings, [2] news- 
papers and professional magazines, [3] 
education prok ssors Who know of open- 
ings not made public, [4] college place- 
ment bureaus, and [5] state placement 
services, Where they exist. Educators 
need guidance in finding more adequate, 
yet ethical, ways of seeking positions. 
—WARREN J. HIMMELBERGER, 206 Park 
Street, Attleboro, Massachusetts. 





CONGRATULATIONS On your series of 






articles on professional ethics. [See the 


May JouRNAL for opinion number three 
in the series.] It is a topic about which 
op we need continuous reminders.—T. L. 


PATRICK, department of education, Ca- 
tawba College, Salisbury, North Carolina. 


: 
‘ 
5 
s 
& 
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\ switch is pulled... the great steel leum products for thousands of home | 
tipper — one of the many modern ma- and industrial uses. I am concerned about the opinion set 
chines used by railroads — moves, lifts And carrying America’s fuel supply forth in “Blanket Applications.” With- 
the freight car, turns it up — and more _ is but one of the many vital jobs that yuut any idea that I might be violating 
than 60 tons of coal pour forth. From — only the nation’s vast, efficient railroad the ethics of the profession, I have sev- 
the mines, hundreds of miles away, system can perform. eral times sought educational positions 
America’s railroads have made another Most of the things you eat, wear and by sending out many letters of applica- 
efficient fuel delivery. use in your everyday life and work are tion. With cach leteor, I aeicaugapn whist 
From America’s productive mines moved by America’s railroads. For the cographed statement of my personal, 


educational, and work-experience back- 


more than 7.000.000 carloads of coal railroads are the nation’s basic carriers 
ground. 


moved in 1951—moved to towns, cities of goods — hauling more freight more 








Jes | ; ; ea: I used this method because I received 
and terminals across the country, wher- miles between towns and cities than all 
ted for | 7d lick sic te ak ie tati ~~ few leads from my college placement 
ever coal was needed for heat : g or kinds ansportation put to- 
is needed for heat and light otlieen’ Mail I ti a , bureau, I lacked the personal contacts 
‘ er gether! And you can continue to coun : 
ind power. 5 Y needed to learn about job openings, and 


While these cars were moving up- the railroads for the great job of trans- 


. I was not anxious to pay the high fee of 
ward of 400 million tons of coal, other P0rtation that our great nation requires! 


private agencies. By writing to 50 school 


freight cars were busy carrying liquid yoyy enjoy THE % siete systems that seemed desirable, I was able 
fuels to every corner of America —last RasLROAD HOUR every i. to secure my present position. I should 
year over 1,000,000 carloads of petro- Monday evening on NBC. 13 like to see this problem explored more 


thoroly, with a further report in THE 
JOURNAL.—LAWRENCE B. KENYON, coun- 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS selor, Davenport (lowa) Highschool. 


@ THE unusual amount of interest 


WASHINGTON 4, D. C. | stimulated by this first article in the eth- 
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ics series suggests the need for further 
study of the ways in which teachers may 
ethically obtain positions. Would you be 
interested in a JOURNAL article giving a 
comprehensive report on present: prac- 
tices and procedures? 


Thank You from Pakistan 


THANK you, teachers of America. My 
visit to your country in 1950 was a gift 
from you. It brought me many friends 
and new insight into the field of educa- 
tion. I feel I owe tremendous gratitude 
to you.—M. Y. KHAN, # Tayabali Building, 
Karachi, Pakistan. 


@ Mr. KHAN was able to visit the 
United States because of the services of 
the NEA Overseas Teachers Fund. 

Clapping for Clementine 


My CONGRATULATIONS to Clementine. 





lt has plenty of reader identification.— 
MRS. EDWARD L. BROTHERS, Wall Town- 
ship Central School, Belmar, New Jersey. 


We enjoy Clementine and look for- 
ward each month to seeing her in a new 
school-time adventure.—RUBY TOWNSEND, 
Curriculum Office, Board of Education, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Do I like Clementine? Yes, indeed! 
| began wondering: Is Clementine a wiz- 
ard in homeroom period? In seven min- 
utes she can whiz thru requirements? 

Or like the rest of us does she scramble 
to take attendance, read a page or two of 
bulletin notices, sell sweat shirts to boost 
funds for UNeEsco charities, send overdue 


The GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


By Shane - Ferris - Keener 






















A 1952 series of English texts 
for Grades 2-8 

@ A flexible program which 
can be adapted to chil- 
dren’s interests and needs. 


@ Develops power in lan- 
guage usage. 

® A pupil’s handbook for 
ready reference’ included 
in each book. 















@ Exercises and activities are 
based on children’s experi- 
ences and interests. 


If you are planning on chang- 
ing English texts, write for 
our colored brochure. 






San Francisco 
New York 


Chicago 






LAIDLAW 
BROTHERS 


Atlanta Dallas 








1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


~ 9n the Valley of the Sum “ 


SERVING ARIZONA and the GREAT SOUTHWEST 





books to the library, notify pupils of 
svuidance conferences, collect Red Cross 
contributions and subscription money 
for the school newspaper, supervise bal- 
loting for caps and gowns, hand out sum- 
monses to the principal’s office, check on 
the daily orders in the magazine drive 
for the Athletic Association, remind pu- 
pils who forgot their excuses. dismiss 
homeroom—and then face _period-one- 
class with equanimity? If she succeeds 
with this “hectivity,” please tell us how! 
~JOSEPHINE CURTIS, Connecticut. 


Home Sweet Home 


Wuen I read “The House That 
Teachers Built” [See December 1951 
JouRNAL], I felt inspired. It sounded like 
something I had wished for in the past. 
It spoke of a place that could mean 
“home” as well as a source of compan- 
ionship. As I compare this teaching year 
with some of my others, I realize how 
much those two things mean. 

Five of us have rented a home—The 
Jolly Roger—together. We share exper- 
iences, fun, responsibilities—and __ bills. 
The experiences are enriched, the fun 
multiplied, the responsibilities met, and 
the cost of living reduced. We really like 
it.—KAY HANSON, Box 5, Vale, Oregon. 
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FOR YOUR TREASURY! 
Name Crew Hats 
In Your COLORS 


« Excellent for P-TA Groups, too. 
Schools nation-wide have raised 
FUNDS for Music Dept., Gym 
and Class needs, Year Books, 
Trips, Scouts, many other causes, 
thru ACME’S DIGNIFIED PLAN. 
NAME hats are in Real Felt, 
Gabardine, etc. With NAME of 
student, team, schoo! in fancy 
cut-out letters. No threads to 
unravel. Nothing to smear or 
rub off. Ask for complete de 
tails NOW, giving school name, 
or club enrollment, colors, etc., 
by AIRMAIL. 

FREE Costume Jewelry and Pen Sets to members 

of Fund-Raising Committees 


ACME SCHOOL HAT CO. 
BOX 7466, DEPT. 3 PORTLAND 20, ORE 
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The Yates-Fisher 



















Teachers Agency 
PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 


FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 


23 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 





The Perry Pictures 


“Priceless in bringing the lesson 
to my children’’ writes a teacher. 


A NATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 


AGENCY 
ret. ot) 21) » 
BUREAU 


Original Albert 
Since 1885 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 
and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
agement for three 
generations. 





Lovely sepia pictures at ONLY | 
TWO CENTS each for 30 or | 
more, size 5'2 x 8. Send 60 
cents for a set TODAY, the art 
set of 30, or the one especially 
for children. You will like them. 
A set of the 32 presidents for 
64 cents. 


56 -page CATALOGUE with | 
1600 small illustrations for | 
easy selection, and sample pic- | 
tures, for 25 cents. An educa- 


x tion in itself. 
te 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 4, Malden, Mass. 


Member NATA 
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Coronet 








You Should Know About 
Educational Films! 


Only those instructional films produced since 


World War Il are completely up-to-date. 


The striking advances made in the pro- 
duction and use of 16mm sound educa- 
tional motion pictures since World War II 
are so enormous that pre-war films are 
virtually out-of-date. New teaching tech- 
niques were developed and perfected dur- 
ing the war by educators and by the 
Armed Forces. Improvements in color, 
sound and subject treatment came out of 


the war. And these important advances 


were immediately incorporated into edu- 
cational film production. 

Thus, only those instructional films 
produced since the end of World War II 
can be considered completely up-to-date. 
Educational motion pictures produced 
before the war—regardless of the pro- 
ducer—are almost as obsolete as pre-war 
world maps and physics without nuclear 
fission. 


Coronet Films has produced 70 percent more 16mm 
instructional films since World War II than the 


other three leading producers —combined! 


This important finding—taken from ofh- 
cial records of the U.S. Copyright Office, 
Library of Congress— proves that Coronet 
Films is by far the best source for the most 
modern, up-to-date teaching films in the 


Producer A Producer B Producer C 


This chart shows the number of films produced from 1945 through the 
first six-months of 1951 by the four leading educational film producers. 


world. The comparison chart below re- 
veals how, since World War II, Coronet 
Films has produced more educational 
films than the other three leading pro- 
ducers combined. 


See the new 1952-53 
Coronet Films Catalogue 


featuring more than 400 titles. 


For your free Copy, just write to: 


Coronet films 


reyaoreraam sive certerea 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
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A Calendar for Local Associations 


HE building of strong local education asso- 

ciations is the first goal of the Centennial 
Action Program. It could not be otherwise 
if the united profession is to reach its full 
strength in the service of democracy. The local 
association is the foundation. It is the number- 
one challenge of our profession. Most locals 
today are probably not working up to a tenth 
of their potentialities. “The educational needs 
of these crucial years cannot be met without 
greatly increased strength at this point. 

April may well be the most important 
month for many local associations. It is a favor- 
able and perhaps the best time for the election 
of new oflicers and the making of plans. We 
therefore raise a few questions and make a few 
suggestions which may help to realize this goal 
of the Centennial Program. 

Does the association show by its name as 
given in its constitution or bylaws that it is 
a part of the larger whole, thus: ““This asso- 
ciation shall be known as the Adams County 
Education Association affiliated with the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association and the 
National Education Association’? 

Does the association elect its officers without 
selfseeking on the basis of proved merit and 
leadership? Does it cultivate a feeling for the 
welfare of the whole group and the entire 
community, rather than advantage for any in- 
dividual or faction? 

Does the association provide for the train- 
ing of its oflicers? One advantage of electing 
officers in the spring is the opportunity it gives 
for training during the summer. Conferences 
and workshops for leaders are increasing, and 
every local association may well invest at least 
a dollar per member per year in sending its 
officers to such training centers. Have NEA 
Handbooks and other organization material 
been passed on to the new officers? 

Has the association issued a directory in 
keeping with the CAP Directory Project as 
outlined in Local Association Activities Leaflet 
Number 2? This is a project in which every 


local association can easily share. It puts the 
association on the map and gives a working 
tool for local, state, and national ofhcers. 

Is the association afhliated with the state and 
national education associations and is it inter- 
preting the work of these associations to its 
members? It is the intent of the CAP that 
local associations assume responsibility for 
membership in the united profession—local, 
state, and national. 

Has the association adopted the Centennial 
Action Program in principle and begun work 
on a CAP program of its own as suggested in 
our February editorial and in Local Associa- 
tion Activities Leaflet Number 3? 

Has the association a series of projects which 
give every member something to do? Here are 
nine projects worthy of consideration: 

The observance of Horace Mann’s birthday on 
May 4 each year. 

The observance of American Education Week, 
or some special feature of it. 


A program of public relations using the re- 
sources of press and radio. 

The encouragement of a Future Teachers of 
America club in the local highschool. 

A review of the teacher-salary situation in the 
light of changing conditions. 


te) 


The development of a community civic educa- 
tion program. 


The development of a project in the study of 
international relations. 


Building a local association library and encour- 
aging members in their reading. 

Forming a citizens committee on the cause and 
cure of juvenile delinquency. 

It is highly encouraging to note the new 
sense of joy and confidence which is coming 
to leaders of local associations as they work on 
their problems. ‘The cure for the fear, doubt, 
and pessimism of these days is constructive 
action toward inspiring longtime goals. 


Soy Elner Margan, EDITOR 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


© Life is a trust 

% lIenorance is the great tyrant 

% Wisdom is born of suffering 

* Silence 1s often stronger than words 

¢ To gel happiness, one must forget it. 

© Sclfdiscipline is the price of freedom 

% Truthfulness is the cement of society 

¢ Inner joy ts better than material wealth. 

¢ Belief IM peace 1S the first Step toward peace. 

% The quitter never wins; the winner never quits. 

% Concern over great issues gives life its nobility. 

* Fear may force conformity, but cannot inspire loyalty. 

% The quality of one’s mind is shaped by what one puts 
into it. 

© In no other office in society does what a person Is count 


for so much as in teaching. 


Remember Horace Mann's Birthday 


On MAy 4 each year every child in every public school 
should have his attention called to the life and service 
of Horace Mann, father of our system of public 
schools, who was born on May 4, 1796. An attractive 
film on Horace Mann is now available in “Builders of 
\merica Series’ issued by Encyclopedia Britannica 
Kilms, P. O. Box 358, Wilmette, Illinois. 


Another Novel by Dr. Crabb 


Our profession may well be proud of its teacher novel- 
ists. Alfred Leland Crabb—long associated with George 
Peabody College for Teachers—has added another to 
his substantial list of delightful stories picturing Civil 
War times. Home to Tennessee was published in Feb- 
ruary by Bobbs-Merrill Company, 730 North Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. [299 pages, $3]. 


Givens and Carr 


\s ANNOUNCED in the February JOURNAL, our NEA 
Board of Trustees has unanimously elected Associate 
Secretary William G. Carr to become Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Education Association to succeed 
Willard E. Givens, who retires in August. This admir- 
able choice of a man who has served the Association 
well in varied capacities during more than a score of 
years and who is known and loved thruout the coun- 
try assures eflective continuity in the Centennial Ac- 
tion Program of our united profession. We plan to 
review the service of Dr. Givens in the May JOURNAL 
and to tell of the work of Dr. Carr in the September 
issue. 
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Teachers Salaries, 1949-50 

Tue following table shows the average salaries of 
classroom teachers, principals, and other instructional 
personnel in public elementary and secondary schools 
for 1949-50, these being based on the most recent data 
in the US Office of Education. These are preliminary 
figures; the final figures will be issued later by the US 
Office of Education. Comparable figures by states for 
each year since 1941-42 will be found in earlier March 
issues of the NEA JOURNAL. 

The national average for 1941-42 was $1507; for 
1942-43, $1599; for 1943-44, $1728: for 1944-45, $1846; 
for 1945-46, $1995; for 1946-47, $2254; for 1947-48, 
$2639; for 1948-49, $2846; 1949-50, $3012; 1950-51, 
$3097*; 1951-52, $3290*. 

Maximum. salaries of classroom teachers in large 
cities are much higher than state averages. Here are 
some top maximums for classroom teachers with a 
master’s degree or higher preparation: Long Beach, 
$6332; Pasadena, $5950; San Diego, $5800; San Fran- 
cisco, $6300; Gary, $5900; Baltimore, $5800; Newark. 
$6200: Buffalo, $6000; New York, $6500; Milwaukee. 
S5915. 

These figures emphasize the importance of uniting 
the entire profession behind the campaign for federal 
aid, which would increase teachers salaries in areas 
where they are lowest. 

Since 1922, the NEA Research Division has pro- 
duced comprehensive information on salaries paid and 
salary schedules in city school systems. These facts have 
been effective in causing local schoolboards and state 
legislatures to make salary improvements. Informa- 
tion is also supplied to local and state associations. 














Average Average 
Rank State Salary Rank State Salary 
[ 1] California $4268 [25] Florida $2958 
| 2] New York 3706 [26] Colorado 2821 
[ 3] Maryland 3594 [27] Wyoming 2798 
{ 4] Connecticut 3558 [28] Oklahoma 2736 
| 5) Arizona 3556 [29] New 
| 6] New Jersey 3511 Hampshire 2712 
[ 7] Indiana 3495 [30] North 
| 8] Washington 3487 Carolina 2688 
| 9] Illinois 3458 [31] Kansas 2628 
10) Michigan 3420 32] Missouri 2581 
[11] Massachusetts 3338 33] Idaho 2481 
[12] Oregon 3323 34] West Virginia 2425 
13] Rhode Island 3294 35] lowa 2420 
[14] Delaware 3273 36] Virginia 2328 
[15] New Mexico 3215 37] North Dakota 2324 
[16] Nevada 3209 38] Vermont 2311 
17] Texas 3122 [39] Tennessee 2302 
18) Utah 3103 [40] Nebraska 229) 
19] Ohio 3089 [41] Maine 2115 
[20] Minnesota 3013 [42] Alabama 2111 
[43] South Dakota 2064 
National Average 3012 [44] Georgia 1963 
[45] Kentucky 1936 
[21] Wisconsin 3007 [16] South 
[22] Pennsylvania 3006 Carolina 1891 
[23] Louisiana 2983 [47] Arkansas 1801 
{24] Montana 2962 [48] Mississippi 1416 


* Close estimates by NEA Research Division 
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EFORE we discuss the kind of 
help children need in school 

& today, let us make a general 
classification of teachers and parents 
as “good” or “bad.” “Good” teachers 
and parents are those who honestly 
want to help children; they are not 
concerned primarily with their pride, 
their authority, or glory reflected on 
them by children. “Good” teachers 
and parents are those who may make 
mistakes, but who constantly seck to 
provide an environment which will 
respect not only the child’s potential- 
ities but also his struggles to make 
sense out of his world, to meet its de- 
mands, to become a person of note in 
his two worlds—home and school. 

“Bad” teachers and parents are few 
in number; they believe that being a 
teacher or parent is merely a ques- 
tion of assuming an authoritative po- 
sition and refusing to listen to each 
other, to the child, or to their own 
doubts. Occasionally you meet such 
teachers or parents and often you 
feel that perhaps they are best let 
alone, since they may be—like some 
childven—unable to take doubt or 
criticism with equanimity for con- 
structive purposes. It is difficult for 
such people to help each other or 
their children. 


Teacher-Parent Relationships 

In recent years, however, even the 
“good” parent has felt himself vul- 
nerable; he is somewhat atraid of 
his child’s teacher. Afraid of what? 
\fraid, perhaps, that his child’s be- 
havior will indicate not the child’s 
shortcomings, but some lack in the 
parents, some hurtful home experi- 
ence which produced anti-social acts 
in the offspring. 

Most parents don't want to be con- 
sidered “bad” parents and don’t try 
to be “bad” parents. Actually, more 
parents than ever before are trying 
harder to be better parents. Almost 
every popular magazine solicits new 
readers by adding a parent-and-child 
column or article. 

So today’s teacher-parent confer- 
ence may be fraught with anxiety 
not over the child’s performance but 
over that of his parents! The “good” 
parent says to himself: “What have 
| done? Where did I fail?” Often such 
a parent adds: “But he doesn’t do 





Mr. and Mrs. Frank are authors of How 
To Help Your Child in School. 1950. 
368p. $2.95. The Viking Press, 18 E. 48th 
St., New York, 17. 
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You can help parents 
to help their children 


those things when he is at home!” 

And the “good” teacher thinks: 
“Heavens, how can I convince this 
parent that we are trying to help his 
child and not criticize him? And if 
1 don’t help this parent realize the 
kind of assistance, reassurance, and 
reinforcement his child needs, what 


good am I to parent and child?” 

‘Teacher and parent in this situa- 
tion realize, without saying so, that 
they are trying desperately to pro- 
vide for children a happy situation 
where each feels an acceptance, a se- 
curity, and therefore finds a reason 
for working creatively, for learning, 


MARY H. and LAWRENCE K. FRANK 
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for giving. ‘Leachers and parents try 
to minimize the conflicts, rivalries, 
and resentments which stand in the 
way of family happiness and day-by- 
day good fellowship, and which, in 
school, threaten the security—and the 
learning—of all children. 
Furthermore, if the teacher is ob- 
servant, he knows his children well. 
He recognizes the kind of behavior 
make him 
disliked by his contemporaries and 


in one child which may 
which may become a pattern he uses 
in all his human relationships, self- 
defeating and mavbe destructive of 
himself and of others. 

The “good” teacher, then, like the 
‘good” parent, has at least two goals: 

First, the “good” teacher, like the 
“vood” parent, offers each child a 
happy year now; an enjoyment of 
living and learning fully, for the mo- 
ment; an enjoyment of being in a 
group with other children, of finding 
in that group more stimulation to 
create and to work than he could 
find alone. Living, at home and at 
school, should have this for-the-mo- 
ment quality: a keen enjoyment in 
the task, the game, or the reading- 
time now. 

Second, the “good” teacher, like 
the “good” parent, looks to the years 
ahead. Neither can avoid it; each 
hopes for the future happiness of his 
children; each wants his children to 
be better able to learn, better able 
to use their capacities, because of 
what those children are doing or 
learning now. In other words, “good” 
teachers and parents are selfless. Out 
of their enjoyment and interest in 
children they want not glory, but the 
feeling that love, reassurance, happi- 
ness will live on in children to make 
a better world. Tho this sounds sen- 
timental, we need only look at a 
teacher’s paycheck or at a parent’s 
budget and worries to realize that 
this second goal is important to both, 


Communication Difficulties 


Why, then, when so many “good” 
teachers and “good” parents have ap- 
proximately the same goals, can we 
not communicates Why is it that the 
teacher may make parents feel anx- 
ious, hostile, uncooperativer Why 


does the parent leave the teacher 


feeling frustrated? Why, for pity’s 
sake, do parents act as if the teacher 
is there to hold a tribunal of judg- 
ment for Parents X, Y, and Z? 

Part of the difficulty is, as we have 
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noted, a parent’s vulnerability; a par- 
ents hopes, fears, worries for his 
child; a parent’s constant attempts 
to do the best thing—and the in- 
variable criticism a parent may get 
from relatives, neighbors, friends, or 
even spouse, Part of the trouble is 
the terminology of professional lit- 
erature about children which’ has 
reached parents; the words like hos- 
tility, neurotic, behavior problem, 
rivalry, resentment, which scare par- 
ents; words which are associated in 
parents’ minds with seething, de- 
structive emotions which they dis- 
like associating with their children. 

jut the major trouble, perhaps, 
lies in this: Children don’t always 
behave at home as they do in school. 
\t home relationships are long-stand- 
ing and intimate; the child has ad- 
justed to (tho he has not necessarily 
accepted) the kind of authority, the 
pattern of work and play by which 
he gets belongingness. He has learned 
to expect certain prohibitions, a cer- 
tain schedule; he has learned what 
his parents will or will not tolerate, 
what are his brother’s or 
rights and possessions. 

Ihe school group is a larger world. 
In it the child realizes more fulls 
various aspects of his personality. 
With his contemporaries he is more 
of a person, if that is possible; he is 
not in an intimate family situation 
where his acceptance and security 
depend on certain defined behavior. 
So—depending on how he feels about 
life in general, about authority, 
about other children, about rules, 
about work—he may exhibit behavior 
markedly different from that in the 
home situation, 


sister’s 


He may want the approval of his 
contemporaries, but be unable to 
gain it in positive ways. He may 
want it so much that he becomes the 
“big boss” or the teacher’s handyman 
to win it. Or he may want it, yet be 
afraid of being rejected. Or an occa- 
sional rejection by the group may be 
more devastating for him than for 
another child. Or he may find, in this 
less personal social scene where pa- 
rental love is not involved, a chance 
to demonstrate boisterousness, to air 
feelings which he wouldn't express 
at home. 

‘Then, again, in the group situa- 
tion, the teacher must remember that 
each child does not act independ- 
ently—there are other children giv- 
ing, taking, all interacting. Group 








behavior is patterned by this give 
and take; cliques or gangs may form; 
every child reacts to other children 
and to the teacher according to the 
situation at hand. 

The teacher's task is to help all 
these children use their capacitics 
positively, so thev feel good about 
themselves, not threatened by other 
children nor defeated in their efforts 
to be recognized. His job is not to 
make children over, but to help them 
develop creatively as they are; then 
they won't need to use 
methods, retirement,  evasiveness. 


constant rebellion as means for get- 


strong-arm 


ting recognition. Every child is a 
fascinating and different personality, 
not a duplicate of his contemporaries 
and not the “wellrounded 


type.” 


average 


Now (to get back to the home sit- 
uation) every child has had a differ- 
ent experience from any other child, 
even from brothers and sisters. He is, 
first of all, different in facial expres- 
sion, body build, combination ol 
various temperamental traits. He is 
gay or lively, slow-moving or peripa- 
tetic. He is an individual and can’t be 
ironed-out to become the average 
Johnny Jones. He needs a lot of help 
to accept and develop his individu- 
ality. 

Then again, as he has grown up, 
he has had some hurtful experiences 
which are incorporated in his indi- 
viduality. These experiences are usu- 
ally not premeditated by his parents. 
His father died or went to war. His 
mother was ill, or was separated from 
her husband. When he was born, an 
older sister disliked the intruder in- 
tensely. Or, he was the sole heir until 
baby brother started to claim a share 
in the family love and space and 
time. He was an adopted child, or a 
stepchild, and so on. He had a seri- 
ous illness, involving hospitalization, 
frightening instruments, pain. 

And yet he is a normal child. Cer- 
tainly, his “good” parents did not 
intend to make him suffer. Nor did 
his parents fully realize, even later, 
the indications in his behavior of a 
need for reassurance, a need to feel 
wanted, protected, worthwhile. They 
may have been baffled, angered, or 
worried about his attitude toward 
them or other family members. ‘They 
may have scolded or punished him. 
And, to hold his own, to keep their 
love, he tries hard to do as they wish, 
not usually being able to tell them in 
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words the mixed feelings he still has 
at times. 


Unique Position for Schools 

Now these normal family experi- 
ences are nothing new. Years ago 
mothers or fathers died; little broth- 
ers and sisters were born; children 
fell ill; parents lost their bank-ac- 
counts, went to war, were bedridden, 
or separated, 

Why, then, should these normal 
occurrences create such anxiety to- 
day? We would hazard a guess that 
the world beyond the home is the 
answer: a world full of threat; a 
world which reinforces rather than 
allays anxiety; a world which is 
changing, where there is no common 
code, no list of expectations and reg- 
ulations for the child to meet when 
he goes beyond his own home. He is 
rarely part of a social group (out- 
side the immediate family) where 
adults and children hold the same 
traditions, ideals, and rules, and 
share the same kind of recreation. 

Today, the school has risen from 
its position as just one more experi- 
ence in common to a unique position 
of being practically the only experi- 
ence in common for a given group of 
children. The teacher is practically 
the only adult in the community, 
besides parents and relatives, who 
sees each child playing and working 
in his group. 

The teacher today stands for values 
in the adult world which once upon 
a time the child felt in many adults 
around him. The teacher reflects a 
trust in the world; he has a deep 
faith in a child’s potentialities. He is 
a protector because he gives children 
the feeling that their occasional de- 
structive impulses will not and can- 
not endanger the wellbeing of the 
group or of the world. He helps each 
child feel that he is accepted, that 
with his own strengths he can find 
satisfaction and learn to live with 
others. Such is the task of today’s 
teacher—for by experience, by living 
in his group, a child finds confirma- 
tion of his belief or distrust in the 
larger world. 


Working Together 


Whether we describe this role for 
the teacher or for the parent, it is 
a unique role, a demanding one, a 
role which asks for all the under- 
Standing, generosity, strength, and 
wisdom a humanbeing can possess. 
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And the role also demands people 
who have a firm faith in themselves 
as well as in others. We have not, in 
our society, given credit to either par- 
ents or teachers for the talents they 
possess, the efforts they make. 
Teachers and parents, therefore, 
must give credit to one another. They 
must try to understand what is dif- 
ferent between home and school sit- 
uations. They have to recognize the 
mistakes that occur either from the 
demands they make of one particular 
child or the generalizations they 





You can best serve the cause of 
the common man by developing 
what is exceptional in you rather 
than by worshiping what is aver- 
age. . . . The individual by his 
qualities rather than his lack of 
them guarantees the integrity of 
the group. 


—John Mason Brown 





make about his behavior. Parents 
have to listen to teachers, and teach- 
ers to parents. 

This job of communication is one 
of the most important tasks in today’s 
education. Parents and teachers are 
anxious and afraid of one another 
only because they do not realize that 
they play different parts in the child’s 
education and need each other to 
help in assisting the child to go for- 
ward happily. 

Parents and teachers need to dis- 
cuss the development, not of eight- 
year-olds or 10-vear-olds, but the de- 
velopment of each individual child. 
Sometimes the group and sometimes 
the home may impose a strain on the 
child. Sometimes the parent and 
sometimes the teacher needs to give 
more help to one particular child. 
From month to month, vear to year, 
the group constellation may change, 
the child may change—and, if that 
change is in the direction of fight or 
flight, parent and teacher may be 
able to modify that behavior. 

Especially in the vears when pre- 
adolescent or adolescent boys and 
girls are establishing patterns of 
group behavior which may become 
persistent patterns thruout their 
lives, it is important that teachers 
communicate to parents. Often this 
communication appears as criticism 
of homes or parents. 

To help children, teachers have to 
value parents and families. Teachers 
must respect the effort which parents 





make, the difficulties parents face and 
the love—even the misguided love 
—of parents for their children. 
Teachers have to explain the need 
for working together, the reasons 
for certain group expectations, the 
reasons why children exhibit dil- 
ferent behavior at home and at 
school. Teachers have to show the 
parent that their genuine interest 
is in helping each child because they 
like him, because he has capacities 
and because every child needs help 
today. ‘Teachers also must under- 
stand the importance to the child of 
prestige in his group. 

Teachers must realize that they 
cannot allay a child’s anxiety or a 
parent’s by methods which once upon 
a time were thought to be good for 
character: emphasis on grades, con- 
Stant criticism to bring out the best 
in a child, humiliating reprimands 
in front of an audience of children. 
The use of spurs of this sort, well- 
meaning tho they be, may have a 
directly disastrous effect on one child, 
or an indirect effect, depending on 
what his parents do about his school 
behavior. 

‘Teachers sometimes don’t realize 
how keenly parents feel about a poor 
report card and how those parents 
reflect their chagrin on the child. 
Parents, struggling to keep the child 
wellfed and welltended, mav feel de- 
feated at portents of failure. So teach- 
ers today have to think a bit more 
about parent-child relationships, 
about parental anxieties, so that they 
do not unintentionally undermine 
the slim confidence of the parent or 
the child. 


Quite a Task 

This is quite a task, this job of 
communication. We have to learn 
to do it humanly, warmly, with 
genuine concern for parental difh- 
culties and sensibilities as well as 
those of children. We have to re- 
spect individual families, not try to 
remake them but try to draw upon 
them for more of the kind of help 
they can provide. Teachers and par- 
ents need friends for reinforcement 
today, for neither group has found 
the answer in education or child- 
rearing. But, when both groups are 
working in the direction of human- 
ity, honesty, wellbeing of children, 
mistakes made out of generosity, 
talked over together, will not hurt 
deeply or for very long. + 
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Fs, | know about this growth in 
the said one of 
(#™ several highschool teachers at- 
tending a convention. * 
favorably 


use of tests,” 


Sut 1 am not 
impressed. In fact, the 
whole business gets me down. The 
pressure on testing in 
out of all reason.” 


mv school is 


“That's a bit strong, isn’t it?” 
of the group interposed. 

“Not at all,” came the reply. “You 
see In our system there is an adminis- 
trative policy which insists that our 
schools must ride in the front band- 
wagon, no matter what the parade is 
about. In this case it is testing, altho 
we never 


one 


see the results and never 
know about them until the local press 
bursts out with a headline concern- 
ing them.” 

Another one of the group, who had 
attentively heard 
testing, 
ried, 
school 


outburst on 
somewhat hesitatingly que- 

What our 
teacher gives his own 
class tests. We make up the questions 
as we like, and that’s our test pro- 
gram. I don’t know what you mean 
by all this business about tests.” 


this 
“Tests! tests? In 
each 


Expansion of Test Use 

The naiveté thus evidenced by the 
young teacher brought on a lull in 
the discussion. But one of the older 
members of the group, inescapably 
the experienced pedagog, replied: 

“Expansion in the use of tests, I 
can tell you, is astounding. Just the 
other night I heard a WAC officer 
speaking on the overseas radio from 
lokyo. She said that ever since she 
had joined the army some two years 
ago her job has been to give tests. It 
is all a part of the ever increasing 


Dr. Bacon is professor of education, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 
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effort 


of the armed services to dis- 
cover the abilities of their personnel. 
Didn’t you that some 340,000 
college students took the Selective 
Service draft-deferment tests? 
“Haven't you heard about that tre- 
mendous amalgamation of several 
important testing agencies? The Edu- 
cational ‘Testing Service, they call it. 
It’s a nonprofit affair controlled and 
operated by education organizations. 
The College Entrance Examination 
Board is one of them. Why, this new 
testing outfit has manufactured and 
distributed more than 7,000,000 tests. 
It used more than 1000 testing cen- 
ters on this deferment business. A lot 
of schools and colleges use its tests; 
the schools and colleges also use the 
products of a number of very  suc- 
cessful commercial test-makers. This 
last year about 80,000 candidates for 
college admission took the tests of 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board. 
“Many 


operate 


see 


schools and universities 
counseling centers where 
thousands of tests are given to in- 
dividuals each year. But that’s 
enough, and I haven’t told you the 
half of it.” 

There were symptoms of boredom 
in response to this positive display 
of erudition, and the young teacher 
was too overwhelmed to risk a reply. 
The impromptu speech had ended 
further discussion, as it so often does. 
The group broke up and its mem- 
bers went their several ways, perhaps 
to think later about the ideas which 
had been expressed. 

Now let us briefly develop the dis- 
cussion further, not with an intent 
to convince the skeptic and _ begin- 
ning teachers so much as to indicate 
a few important phases of the whole 


problem of testing in the highschool. 


Points of View 


The teacher comments which 
started this discussion illustrate what 
might be called extreme positions on 
testing, but scarcely if at all exagger- 
ated ones. They represent, clearly 
enough, points of view which need to 
be expressed. Certainly there are 
places where tests are overly em- 
phasized and in some cases are mis- 
used. There are other places where 
standardized testing is still all but 
unknown. 
‘That there 
ministrators 


are teachers and ad- 
who are not familiar 
with the terminology of testing and 
who are not aware of the extensive 
use of standardized tests occasions 
little surprise. After all, the standard- 
ized test has just recently reached a 
place of real significance in educa- 
tion. 

\t the same time, it is understand- 
able enough that the compelling 
applications of science in the fields 
of business and industry and the 
ever increasing pressure to know all 
and to do all with no delay have 
affected educational ideas and dic- 
tated school policies. Thus, it is ex- 
plainable that some school people 
are sucked up with the whir of tech- 
nological advance and perforce go all 
out for new forms of testing in the 
schools. 

In some schools, batteries of tests 
are thrown about with considerable 
abandon. So much data, of a sort, 
are piled up that for both tests and 
data the matter of storage becomes a 
real problem. In such instances no 
one appears to have the time or skill 
to translate the test results into con- 


structive school use. 


Balanced Programs 

An investigator finds it rather diffi- 
cult to discover many schools which 
can present a balanced program in 
testing—a program which evaluates 
mental abilities, achievement, occu- 
pational and other interests, physical 
and mental health, and emotional 
adjustment. There are, no doubt, 
many reasons for the lack of balance. 

Basically, the theory or philosophy 
of testing is not well understood, pur- 
poses are not worked out, uses are not 
clearly appreciated, and technics of 
analysis and interpretation have not 
been learned. The lack of balance 
is also partly attributable to test 
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makers and distributors who too 
often succumb to special demands 
from the field. Between these de- 
mands, usually created by _ those 
periodic and transitory waves of in- 
terest that sweep across the educa- 
tional front, and the responses of test 
manufacturers, a test program of 
proper sequence and good balance is 
often lost. 

As we work among various schools 
in this area of evaluation, we en- 
counter a few arresting spots—places 
that exhibit in their balanced pat- 
tern of tests a testing skill and an 
understanding of test interpretation 
and application. The good work of 
these schools in the use of tests is 
due largely to a planned program. 

In some states, schools are similarly 
aided by a state-university plan of 
statewide testing. Participation in 
such groups appears to bring more 
balance in test usage than is other- 
wise true. The interchange of ex- 
perience and of comparable test data 
within these groups suggests one of 
the most promising of practices. 


Neglected Phases 


Comparative data—The teacher 
who commented about never seeing 
test results except in publicity re- 
leases gave sharp illustration to a 
neglected area of testing. This neg- 
lect is emphasized by the lack of con- 
structive and detailed followup in 
the use of test results. Too often, 
results are not broken down beyond a 
comparison with national norms, an 
interpretation which is so broad as 
to be largely meaningless. 

Test results need to be analyzed 
in relation to the composition of 
the group which takes the tests. Test 
results need to be compared with 
mental abilities, class achievement, 
grade placement, and other types of 
test data which are part of a balanced 
program in testing. The absence of 
suitable normative data is one of the 
serious lacks in test interpretation. 


Accessibility—Ideally, test results, 
with adequate interpretative and ex- 
planatory material, should be acces- 
sible to all individuals who can make 
intelligent use of them: adminstra- 


The importance of putting tests 
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tors, teachers, students, and parents. 
In some schools there seems to be 
somewhat of a conspiracy to keep 
test information from students and 
parents. When test results are avail- 


FRANCIS L. BACON 


able, of course, interpretative in- 
formation to accompany them is im- 
perative; satisfactory transmission of 
this information to students and 
parents is highly desirable if the 
program of testing is to develop 
properly. 


Individual test records—As a mat- 
ter of good practice, after every test 
or examination—standardized or 
homemade—the teacher, a representa- 
tive of the central office, or a repre- 
sentative of the testing agency should 
write a report. This report would 
describe the test, its purpose, and 
the group which took it. It would 
tell whether the group was prepared 
for the test and would include a 


There is no business, no avocation 
whatever, which will not permit a 
man who has the inclination to 
give a littl time every day to 
study. 


—Daniel Wyttenbach 


breakdown of scores on the test and 
norms if they are available. 

Every teacher needs such data. It 
would be helpful to have the report 
mimeographed and placed in_ the 
folder of every student who took the 
test. It could be accompanied by the 
individual’s score, an explanation of 
the score in relation to purposes of 
the course, and comments concern- 
ing strengths, weaknesses, and prog- 
ress or retardation of the individual. 
These records constitute vital ma- 
terial for counseling and reference. 
They are particularly important in 
view of the mobility of teachers and 
students. Unfortunately this kind of 


recording is too often neglected by 
the schools. 


Teacher selfanalysis — Here are 
some questions to be selfimposed by 
the teacher. They are designed to 
point up the importance of putting 
tests to work, particularly in those 
areas which are so often neglected. 

Do I know whether my students 
are working up to capacity? Do |] 
have a knowledge of their ability 
which I may compare with their 
achievement? Do I know accurately 
what their achievement is? What 
real standards do I have for makine 
judgments? Why do some of mv stu- 
dents underachieve? 

I know they do not do as well as 
they can, but how can I prove it 
to them? I suspect, too, knowing my 
frailty, that some of them get better 
marks than they deserve on the basis 
of the work they do, but how may 
I be sure of that? How well do my 
courses of study and my methods of 
emphasis and interpretation agree 
with the school’s objectives?) What 
agrcement do I get with the generally 
accepted objectives worked out for 
my field? How much do I really 
know about the occupational choices 
of my students, their outside interests, 
and their hidden talents? 

None of the above questions may 
be answered well without the accur- 
ate information afforded by rightly 
used standardized tests. Results of 
tests of mental abilities, subject 
achievement, aptitudes, basic skills, 
and interests give a basis for making 
comparisons and developing answers 
which teachers, students, and parents 
need to know. 


Just the Beginning 

The strong-minded pedagog was 
right, it seems. All that has been 
offered here isn’t the half of it. May 
we hope that the skeptic and the be- 
ginner will search for more complete 
knowledge. A relatively simple and 
reasonably comprehensive account 
may be found in Using Tests in the 
Modern Secondary School, Bulletin 
158, December 1948, National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals, 
an NEA department, $1.50. a 
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A modern schoolbus is 


A Magic Carpet 


\DDY, do you know how they 
put a dog to sleep for an opera- 


tion? Do you know what they do 
when a dog breaks its leg? Did you 
ever see them feed a dog that’s too 


a] 


sick to eat?” 

These and many other questions, 
lollowed by complete answers, em- 
phasized to a father the fact that his 
seven-vear-old had visited a small- 
animal clinic by schoolbus. Later he 
had the same enthusiastic report of 
a visit to a dairy. Then he listened to 
a summary of a visit to a poultry 
farm, and was aggressively urged to 
visit’ the exhibit 
which summarized the animal-study 
unit. ‘There he pleasantly 
amazed at the knowledge and under- 
standing of animals which the chil- 
dren had mastered. 

Ihe above situation is frequent in 


school to see the 


was 


\merican schools today because of a 
philosophy of education that values 
concrete experiences and because of 
the modern schoolbus which brings 
these experiences within the range 
ol students. The schoolbus can serve 
as the magic carpet of our school- 
rooms. Skipping over miles of inter- 
vening territory, it enables pupils 
and teachers to visit historic spots, 
governmental centers, water and san- 
itary systems, power stations, fac- 
tories, experiments in conservation, 
and other important aspects of mod- 
ern society, 

\ltho the schoolbus has amazing 
potential as an instructional tool, 
its benefits are not automatic. One 
teacher recently said, “I don’t think 
trips on a schoolbus are worth much 
to children. When we went to a fac- 
tory, the children saw some wheels 
going around and that was about 





Dr. Culp, associate professor of educa- 
tion, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, is chairman of the 1952 yearbook 
committee of the NEA Department of 
Rural Education. Scheduled for release 
in 1952, the yearbook treats the field of 
school transportation, with special em- 
phasis on educational experiences which 
should derive from the transportation 
program, 
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that can be used to 
extend school experi- 
ences on carefully 
planned field trips, 
says 


D. P. CULP 


all.” Discussion revealed the teacher 
had directed no planning for the 
trip. He had simply read about the 
factory and decided the 
should see it. 

A second teacher reported, “We 
went to the factory, and the children 
learned many things. A month later 
they still talked about the visit.” Dis- 
cussion here brought out the care- 
fully directed planning which pre- 
ceded the trip, the purposeful ob- 
servation during the trip, and the 
followup activities after the trip. 

The visit was chosen because the 
factory processed a product being 


children 





studied in class. Vhru reading and 
discussion, pupils expanded their 
knowledge about the product. They 
asked a factory official to visit the 
class and describe the factory. They 
planned what they wanted to see, 
and story, chart, and 
they did see on 
the visit. They brought back samples 
of the product in various stages ol 
processing and arranged them in an 
annotated display. 

The second teacher listed the fol- 
lowing minimum essentials for plan- 
ning instructional trips on  school- 
buses: 


recorded in 
booklet form what 


[1] The teacher serves as sponsor 
of the trip and helps children plan, 
execute, and summarize it. 

[2] Each trip provides experiences 
closely related to classroom projects 
and study. 

[3] Pupils plan trips in detail: 
Thev decide place of visit; they ob- 
tain permission and make necessary 
appointments; they collect informa- 
tion about the institution or project 
to be visited; they list important 
things to be learned on the visit; 
they outline general rules of con- 
duct for the trip; they select pupil- 
assistants for special duties, such as 
checking to see that everyone is on 
the bus after stops and serving as 
class recorder for the trip. 

[4] Trips are summarized thru 
oral discussion, written reports, prep- 
aration of charts and exhibits, and 
other technics. = 
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To get thru 
Corridors 

Between bells 

Took 

Time 

And courage 

And physical strength, 
And 


f\ A left turn 
Was 


Practically 
Impossible. 
This 
Clementine 
Realized 
After 

She regained 
Consciousness 
In the 
Nurse’s office. 


Clementine will ap- 
pear in THE Jour- 
NAL from time to 
time. Watch for her. 
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A recorded discussion by representatives of elementary and secondary schools on what their prob- 
lems are and what they expect from each other in promoting the continuous development of the child 


To vo their jobs well, teachers 
must see clearly the relationship of 
their work to that of other teachers 
in the school system. Therefore, ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers in 
some school systems profitably re- 
view each other’s goals and problems. 
They then know better what to ex- 
pect of each other, and can help to 
effect a better articulation between 
elementary and secondary schools. 

A group of Baltimore, Maryland, 
teachers and administrators got to- 
gether for such a discussion and re- 
corded tt for THE JOURNAL at our re- 
quest. William Lemmel, superintend- 
ent of schools, presided. Others par- 
ticipating in the meeting were: J. 
Carey Taylor, assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of secondary schools; 
Mary Adams, assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of the elementary diwvt- 
sion; Margery Harriss, a highschool 
English teacher: and John Horst, a 
sixth-grade teacher. Another elemen- 
tary teacher, William Jenkins, han- 
dled the sound equipment. 

—THE EDITORS. 


LEMMEL: We have met here to re- 
fresh each other’s understanding of 
the work and problems of schools. 
Let us first discuss some of the prob- 
lems we find in the elementary and 
secondary schools and then turn to 
the matter of articulation and what 
we expect of each other in that re- 
spect. Mr. Horst, would you like to 
tell us what some of the problems in 
the elementary schools are, as you 
see them? 

HORST: My biggest problem is get- 
ting to all of the 34 children in my 
sixth grade and doing something 
with all of their different talents, 
abilities, and strengths. I am like a 
potter working with clay. I knead it 
and find out its consistency. At my 
level it hasn’t taken any real shape 
as yet; I don’t know whether it’s the 
clay for a cup or for a plate. 

I have a wide range of abilities in 
my class. Am I doing the right thing 
for each pupil? Not only differing 
ability and achievement of the pu- 
pils but also their wide interest range 
must be considered. 

HARRISS: In the junior and senior 
highschools we have the same prob- 
lem of variety of interests, aptitudes, 
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... as we see 
each other 


and abilities. The problem of indi- 
vidual differences requires that teach- 
ers equip themselves with the latest 
knowledge about child growth and 
development. They must know how 
to study their pupils and how to 
learn more about them by working 
with their pupils’ parents. 

HorsT: Yes, Mrs. Harriss, we’ve got 
to know the child or the highschool 
student. That is most important in 
handling individual differences. I 
see the child only five hours a day. 
Only thru his neighborhood contacts 
and thru his home will I really get 
the true picture of him. Only thru 
such investigation will I learn, for 
example, that he has been out till 
2 oclock in the morning selling news- 
papers and can’t read because he is 
exhausted. If we are satisfied with 
our five-hour-day knowledge of him 
and handle him in accordance with 
that superficial understanding, we 
are making a mistake. 

ADAMS: When we talk about the 
differences in children, we tend to 
talk about the slow learners. What 
about the children who have excep- 
tional intelligence or creative abil- 
ity? Are we doing anything for them? 

HARRISS: We are beginning to rec- 
ognize what our problems are at the 
elementary- and _— secondary-school 
levels. We also realize that the solu- 
tion of these problems is more com- 
plex than we had thought. It in- 
volves not only pupils but the school 
and the community. 

With this broader understanding, 
we are approaching some solutions. 
I understand that Baltimore was one 
of the first school systems to provide 
acceleration for superior pupils. The 


enrichment courses offered in many 
secondary schools are strides in the 
same direction. We have also pro- 
vided greatly needed opportunities 
for handicapped children—the phys- 
ically as well as the mentally handi- 
capped. 

This doesn’t mean that I’m satis- 
fied, but we are doing something for 
the exceptional child and are facing 
the facts more squarely than ever be- 
fore. Our Baltimore schools are try- 
ing to do an increasingly better job 
for both the superior and inferior 
child. 

HORST: I like to think we accent 
the strengths of evervone. I have in 
my own sixth grade a boy whose 1Q 
is 74—the lowest in the class. He is 
very poor in reading and arithmetic, 
but has some talent in art, which 
should be encouraged. There’s no 
question about what John’s going to 
do—his great streneth is in art. He is 
pleased by it and always gets a pat 
on the back for doing it. 

The idea again is—emphasize the 
strength of the individual and 
strengthen the weakness. 

HARRISS: In highschool we have 
pupils with low IQs too, Mr. Horst. 
We have a girl at Eastern who has a 
75 1Q. I imagine that’s rather sur- 
prising to vou elementary teachers. 
You may not realize that we have as 
wide a range of IQs as you do. 

Some figures I received from our 
own counselor indicate that in ow 
entering freshman class we have girls 
whose IQs range from 75 to 125 plus. 
I can’t help but feel that 10 or 20 
vears ago a girl with a 75 IO wouldn't 
have gotten into highschool. 

The girl is enrolled in a distribu 
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tive-education course. She is given 


work in the 
morning. In the afternoon she goes 


three hours of academic 


to the store to try to learn to sell or 
to do the sort ol work in which she 
Yes, the 


offers such a variety ol 


is interested. secondary 


school cur- 
that 
can appeal to the interest and 


abilities of every youngster, regard- 


riculums and so manv courses 


we 


less of his potentialities. 

rAYLOR: One of the advantages of 
the modern highschool is that it per- 
mits students to take advantage of 
the strengths they have and lets them 
vo far in those particular ficlds even 


tho they mav be somewhat slow in 
other areas. 

ADAMS: The wav we work in the 
elementary school also gives indt- 


viduals the chance to develop their 
strengths. ‘There is much small-group 
activity in the classroom. We are con- 
stantly working with children in flex- 
ible situations rather than in vester- 
day's situations situations 
in which individual qualities do not 
become 


lass or 


There’s a 
between mass-instruc- 


wellrecognized. 
vreat contrast 
tional methods and the presentday 
sinall-group which so 
for individual differences. 
And well enable the 
teacher to know her pupils better. 

ADAMS: Right. 

rAYLOR: ‘There is also an impor- 
tant problem in the field of public 
relations, ‘The public seems to feel 
that all highschool graduates should 
be on a par, that they should all be 
able to do certain tasks equally well. 
We must help the public understand 
that just as all pupils aren't equal, 
neither are all highschool graduates 


procedures 
well care 


HORST: sO 


equal, 
HARRISS: Don’t these problems, 
Dr. ‘Taylor, show the need for more 


guidance in the secondary school and 
for more attention to public rela- 
tions? It seems to me we need to give 
the public a better understanding of 
what the secondary school is trying 
to do and of the limitations of the 
secondary school. 

rayLor: There is a need for both 
better guidance and better public re- 
lations. We have made considerable 
progress in developing sound pro- 
grams on guidance in America, but 
we have not gone very far in letting 
the public understand that just as 
pupils are different when they come 
to our schools, so they'll be different 
when they come out. 
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Tue CHILD’S needs and interests change as she 
grows older, but the well-articulated school system 
promotes continuous and coordinated 
development. 


never beltore, 
schools are reaching out to involve 
the community in thinking coopera- 
tively about the problems of educa- 
tion. Parents and other members of 
the community are visiting schools 
more than used to be the case. Some 
of the ivory-tower concepts are fall- 
ing by the wayside. 

Horst: I had thought of that as 
one way of meeting the public-rela- 
tions problem. We should also realize 
that the child can be a carrier of 
goodwill and understanding. There- 
fore, everything that goes on in the 
school should be considered from the 
public-relations angle. How will the 
child interpret school activities to 
his parents? I try to teach as if the 
public and everyone else I’m respon- 
sible to were present. 

LEMMEL: Mr. Horst, who’s respon- 
sible for the guidance function in the 
elementary school? 

Horst: At the present time that 
responsibility is the teacher’s, but I 
believe we should have guidance spe- 
cialists in the elementary school as 
well as in the highschool. 

HARRISS: But no matter how much 
expert help is provided, the class- 
room teacher is still the key person 
in guidance. 


ADAMS: Loday 


as 


Horst: Yes, a guidance specialist 
should be considered a helper. Guid- 
ance is still the teacher’s responsi- 
bility. 

TAYLOR: That’s true in many sec- 
ondary schools in Baltimore, too. In 
many places we have specialized 
counselors. Where we have them, 





they are held responsible for the ed- 
ucational and vocational guidance ol 
students, but the personal and social 
guidance, in most cases, come from 
the homeroom teacher. 

ADAMS: Research indicates that in 
the elementary school we are doing 
a better job than ever in teaching 
the fundamentals of literacy and so- 
cial competency. Sometimes when 
we talk about individual differences 
and refer to the talents of children, 
however, we overlook the fact that 
this business of working with funda- 
mentals is, at the elementary level, 
absolutely the fundamental job and 
one that is worth many hours of the 
school day. Developing the funda- 
mental skills of good citizenship has 
its beginning in some of the types of 
responsible group living that ele- 
mentary schools provide. 

TAYLOR: Years ago when only the 
best students went to highschool, the 
school program was set up in terms 
of boys and girls who found learning 
rather easy and who planned to go 
on to college. But today most young 
people attend highschool. Many are 
not “scholars,” and many are not 
planning to go on to college. ‘Thus 
highschools are constantly adjusting 
their programs to meet the needs of 
the many kinds of students in their 
schools, These adjustments involve 
many problems. 

HARRISS: I would also like to men- 
tion the problem of coping with the 
lack of home and community dis- 
cipline and guidance from which 
some young people are suffering. I’m 
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sure you feel this problem in the ele- 
mentary school too. There is also the 
problem of what to do about com- 
petition for attention of young peo- 
ple—dates, jobs, radio, television, au- 
tomobiles, and moving pictures. I 
don’t feel that this problem is lim- 
ited to the secondary school, but this 
competition is perhaps stronger at 
the secondary level. 

Horst: Television and the movies 
treat some subjects constructively but 
superficially. Yet these presentations 
seem to satisfy my pupils. In other 
words, they're satisfied with a smat- 
tering of knowledge. 

HARRISS: Another of our big prob- 
lems is to stimulate young people 
into thinking in terms of their re- 
sponsibility as citizens rather than in 
terms of their personal rights and 
benefits. We all agree on that 100°%, 
I’m sure. We must also teach chil- 
dren and young people to adjust to 
the group whether it is a_ school 
group, home group, or community 
group. Moreover, I like to feel that 
we are doing something about the 
problem of releasing students’ crea- 
tivity and special potentialities. 

LEMMEL: Now let us consider this 
question: “What can we expect from 
elementary and secondary schools in 
the way of help so that each of us, 
in dealing with children during the 
time we have them, can best give 
them a continuity of program?” Mrs. 
Harriss or Mr. Horst, would you like 
to speak to that question? 

HoRST: Mrs. Harriss, what would 
you like to have? 

HARRISS: That’s a big order from 
Mr. Horst, but I’ll try to answer it. 
First of all, we would like incoming 
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pupils to have had some training in 
democratic living. We've touched 
upon that topic and we agree that 
the secondary schools have a right to 
expect that. We also would like the 
youngsters to have some habits of 
safety and health. It seems to me we 
can rightfully expect some develop- 
ment in selfdiscipline; some respect 
for oneself and others; some recogni- 
tion of one’s own strength and weak- 
nesses; some ability to participate in 
group planning; some competence in 
speaking, listening, and _ writing; 
some ability to get meaning from the 
printed page; some ability to follow 
directions; an acceptance of respon- 
sibility; some skill in using reference 
materials; some development of hob- 
bies as an outlet for selfactivity; and 
some acceptable habits of courtesy. 
Are these unreasonable, Mr. Horst? 

HORST: You used a word that was 
perfect all the way down the line. 
You said you wanted pupils with 
some training in democratic living; 
some development in selfdiscipline; 
and some competence in writing. I 
think we can give you some emphasis 
on all those things and a good bit of 
it in many of them. I know of few 
teachers in the elementary schools 
who don’t try to have a democratic 
classroom in which the children help 
to decide what's good for them. 

Health and safety habits are harder 
to do anything with. We can teach 
health; we can teach safety. But we 
find that many of our school stand- 
ards conflict with home standards. 
Selfdiscipline is one thing we are 
working very hard on. The problem 
of the ability to recognize strengths 
and weaknesses—I believe there too 
we are doing something. 

The Three Rs are the basis of our 
program, but the Three Rs taught in 
a newer, more efhcient, and purpose- 
ful way. The children do not decide 
what they will do, but they do help 
decide the way in which they will do 
it, and the way in which children in 
the elementary schools do things is 
just about as important as what they 
do. 

LEMMEL: Mr. Horst, perhaps you 
would like to indicate some of the 


For further discussion of articula- 
tion see The National Elementary 
Principal for February 1952. Or- 
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things you expect from a highschool! 
teacher. Mrs. Harriss has done an 
excellent job of telling you what she 
expects of an elementary pupil; now 
after you send your children out to 
highschool, what do you expect ol 
the highschool teacher? 

HORST: I expect her to do the very 
best she can to meet all these indi- 
vidual needs which we've been trying 
to meet for six years in the elemen- 
tary school. I hope she doesn’t give 
up. I hope she'll continue with the 
work, considering all of these varied 
abilities and attitudes and working 
with them with respect. 

LEMMEL: She's going to find, Mr. 
Horst, that some of vour pupils can’t 
read, cipher, or sight-read as well as 
she expects. Then what do you ex- 
pect of her? 

HORST: I expect her to have essen- 
tially the same view toward indi- 
vidual differences as the elementary- 
school teacher does. She should look 
for strengths and strengthen weak- 
nesses. 

HARRISS: What you’re really saying 
is that it is the obligation of every 
teacher, no matter what the level, to 
accept each person as an individual. 
Each person should be handled on 
the basis of his own needs and inte) 
est and not rejected or accepted in 
terms of externals such as ability to 
achieve at a high level. 

HORST: Absolutely. She must con- 
sider individual differences, and the 
administrator of the highschool must 
do so, because he must provide a wide 
variety of experiences for these dil 
ferent people. 

TAYLOR: We highschool people go 
along with that. The time comes 
when a child has reached secondary- 
school age. The elementary teacher 
has tried.to the best of her ability to 
impart these skills and attitudes to 
him. When she feels that he can no 
longer accomplish anything more by 
remaining in the elementary school, 
I feel the secondary schools must be 
willing to take him and work with 
him perseveringly step by step from 
where he is. 

As Willard Olson once said, “‘It is 
normal to be different.’’ We must rec- 
ognize that fact and teach accord- 
ingly from elementary school thru 
highschool. The basic problem is 
how to help each child attain in 
terms of his abilitv—whether he is 
in the elementary school or in the 
highschool. = 
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“| just don’t understand that child!” 


OHN CARLSON came into the 
J waiting room of the office of his 
highschool counselor. He tossed his 
books carelessly beside him and 
sprawled in the chair. After a few 
minutes he was invited in by his 
counselor—a sympathetic person gen- 
uinely concerned by the comments 
she had heard about John. ‘Teacher 
after teacher seemed to be saying, 
“TL just don’t understand that boy.” 

And now his counselor was trying 
to learn why John was cutting his 
health-education class, ignoring his 
fellow students, failing both book- 
keeping and stenography. She did 
not hope to understand all John’s 
needs in one interview. There were 
countless interviews belore she came 
to know the lonesome hours in 
John’s life. But slowly, very slowly, 
with the help of the counselor and 
others, John found resources within 
himself to aid him in establishing 
psychological independence. 

John’s counselor, during the long 
pull toward John’s adjustment, re- 
gretted as she had hundreds of times 
before with other students that help 
had not been given years earlier. 
John had had needs in kindergarten 
and first grade. If help had reached 
him then, he would have’ been 
spared many unhappy hours. 


Ready Public Acceptance 

‘Today there is much less likeli- 
hood of a boy’s reaching highschool 
without having received guidance in 
the elementary school. ‘The rapid de- 
velopment of organized programs of 
guidance in elementary schools and 
the ready agreement of school admin- 
istrators and taxpayers that children 
need help as early as possible in mak- 
ing adjustments have resulted from 
several causes. 

First, in the past 30 years the pub- 
lic has become acquainted with basic 
concepts of mental hygiene, appre- 
ciative of the values of a mental- 
hygiene program, and eager to 
finance guidance for children. 

Second, during this period parent 
education has received tremendous 


Miss Wilson is director of guidance for 
the New York City Public Schools. 
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impetus. As parents have learned 
more about their share in the healthy 
development of their children’s per- 
sonalities, they have been in turn 
confident, confused, questioning, and 
anxious. The spate of books about 
child development has made child 
rearing seem highly complex and has 
made parents eager to have the help 
of specialists. 

Third, during this period teacher- 
educating institutions have empha- 
sized, in the preparation of prospec- 
tive teachers, study of personal and 
social development. The growth of 
curriculums which encourage each 
child to progress at his own rate, to 
find his particular strengths, and to 
retain his individuality has caused 
teachers to seek more sensitive under- 
standing of the meaning of behavior 
and increased knowledge of effective 
ways of modifying it. 

These three factors, operating in 
a period of psychological uncertainty 
and sociological unrest which em- 
phasizes how precious adjustment is, 
have combined to bring about wide- 
spread concern for child guidance 
among educators, guidance special- 
ists, and parents, 


Guidance-Program Principles 


Guidance in elementary schools 
has thus profited in its beginnings 
from widespread and almost sponta- 
neous acceptance. Its richest growth 
and development, however, will be 
dependent upon several important 
principles, a few of which have 
emerged from study of guidance pro- 
grams in secondary schools. 

Guidance services are the right 
of all children. Help to the seriously 
disturbed child is essential, but the 
child with deep-seated problems is 
not the child for whom the program 
of guidance is designed. Prevention 
rather than remediation is the major 
emphasis. 

At the age of six Janet was hos- 
pitalized after having been struck by 
a car. After long months of painful 
treatment and slow healing, she was 
able to resume her place in the class- 
100m. Handicapped by time lost 
for experience building and by the 
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frightening memory, she found it in- 
creasingly difficult to make a satislac- 
tory adjustment. 

To enable her to work thru her 
problems by means of active release 
of emotional tension in an under- 
standing atmosphere, she was made 
a member of a play group which was 
part of the school’s guidance pro- 
gram. During the play sessions she 
was able to reenact the traumatic ex- 
periences of the accident and to gain 
a better understanding of their rela- 
tionship to her. 

Automobile accidents, when played 
out with other children, are less 
terrifying than when considered in 
solitary moments. Janet was helped 
to become once more a _ normally 
functioning member of the class. The 
guidance she received at this crucial 
time prevented further damage and 
greatly decreased the chance of fu- 
ture maladjustment. 

Because of the nature of children, 
elementary-school guidance does not 
depend upon interviewing as a major 
technic. It encourages the develop- 
ment of creative approaches to study- 
ing and understanding children. It 
calls attention to the contributions 
which dramatic play, puppetry, art, 
role-playing, and language arts can 
make to children’s expression of 
needs. 

What is more illustrative of the 
problems facing a little girl than her 
constant re-enactment of a poignant 
situation in her life? Daily contact 
and kindly probing could never 
equal dramatic art in revealing the 
terrifying act which caused Susan’s 
sudden scholastic failures and with- 
drawal from her teacher and class- 
mates. Day after day Susan played 
house. She was the mother. In the 
play corner with her “child” and 
“husband” beside her, she busily 
packed her bag; then, suitcase in 
hand, she marched out of the class- 
room slamming the door behind her. 
Every day brought the same violent 
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departure, the same story of the 
mother. 

Dramatic play disclosed that Su- 
san’s mother had deserted the fam- 
ily, leaving a frightened, lonely 
youngster to adjust to an unexpected 
situation. Only after the teacher 
learned this information in this in- 
direct way, was she able to start a 
program of guidance which helped 
meet some of Susan’s needs. 

The share of the teacher in the 
guidance program must be clearly 
defined. At a conference, the third- 
erade teachers discussed the many 
ways in which Paul’s feelings were 
revealed thru the curriculum. He 
had released some of his aggression 
as he bea, the drum in the rhythm 
band. He had revealed some of the 
reasons for his aggression as he 
played the part of father in the spon- 
taneous puppet show. Paul’s teacher 
was using the curriculum to help 
Paul, and the other teachers were 
attempting to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the technic. 

Because a teacher lives closely with 
children, because he is able to pro- 
vide a supportive environment, and 
because he possesses often a quite 
accurate knowledge of boys and girls, 
he needs help thru teacher education 
and supervision to make the impor- 
tant contribution which his daily in- 
timate contact with children qualifies 
him to make. 

Group guidance methods should 
be utilized to the fullest extent pos- 
sible. Nor should apologies be made 
for their use. There has been acce- 
lerated development of knowledge 
about group dynamics. Visual and 
auditory aids, dramatizations, socio- 
metric methods, workshops, and 
forums all have a rightful and im- 
portant place in guidance programs 
in elementary schools. 

Jerry Richards, an eighth-grader, 
was ready to choose his highschool 
course. Should he enrol for academic 
training or for a commercial career? 
Perhaps his best bet would be to 
learn a trade, since his interests were 
of a mechanical nature; besides, his 
family would not be able to manage 
the expense of a college education. 
Unfamiliar with the opportunities 
which existed, and unsure of what 
each type of training entailed, Jerry 
felt at a loss. 

With some personal counseling 
and the inauguration of a group 
guidance program, however, Jerry 
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was able to make a wise choice. Thru 
the use of occupational films, books, 
panel discussions to which represent- 
atives of various schools and _ profes- 
sions were invited, and visits to 
neighboring highschools, Jerry and 
his classmates made their transition 
from elementary school to highschool 
pleasant and continuous. 

Clinicians and school personnel 
need greater knowledge and under- 





We may either smother the divine 
fire of youth or we may feed it. 
We may either stand stupidly 
staring as it sinks into a murky 
fire of crime and flares into the 
intermittent blaze of folly or we 
may tend it into a limpid flame 
with power to make clear and 
bright our dingy city street. 


—Jane Addams 


standing of their mutual contribu- 
tions and limitations. Too often 
there has been a wall between the 
clinician and the school person. In- 
formation about what each is at- 
tempting to do, awareness of the 


problems each faces, and an_ in- 
creased willingness to work together 
are imperative. These will be 
achieved only thru planned efforts 
toward understanding. 

Class observation by the clinician 
and visits by teachers to clinics and 
case conferences will go a long way 
toward building mutual trust in pro- 
fessional competence. Joint confer- 
ences provide opportunity for the 
expression of feelings and the crea- 
tion of a program in which clinicians 
and school people make their best 
contributions. 

Guidance services must be met 
thru budget appropriation. The 
ablest administrator and the finest 
faculty, regardless of the success with 
which they plan together, cannot ac- 
complish guidance in a_ financial 
vacuum. Every school of 750-1000 
needs a fulltime guidance counselor 
along with adequate clinical services. 
The person selected for the position 
should be welltrained in the guid- 
ance field. While he ought to be well- 
qualified by personality, it is essen- 
tial that he be chosen because of 


professional competence. + 


Guidance in the elementary school 


helps children to make necessary 


adjustments as early as possible. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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THEN AND NOW 


ome research findings 


on effectiveness of teaching the Three Rs 


OW well are the children of to- 
Hj day doing in the socalled “fun- 
damentals”’? Is there any evidence 
that bears directly upon this point? 
What does it reveal? 

Before we consider the results of 


recent research this sub- 


ject, we should realize that whereas 


studies on 


vesterday only the best scholars re- 
mained in school for verv long, today 
practically every child is in school. 
Furthermore, we must remember that 
objectives change from generation to 
veneration so that an old test given 
again today is probably not testing 
the major objectives of a particular 
vrade level. 

In the field of arithmetic, for ex- 
ample, speed and accuracy in com- 
putation were emphasized in 1910 
while today we spend more time in 
the classroom emphasizing a higher 
degree of understanding of numbers. 

However, in spite of the changed 
nature of our school population and 
changed emphases in teaching cer- 
tain subjects, today’s schools, even 
when measured by tests designed spe- 
cifically for the school population 
and goals of another day, are shown 
to be definitely superior. 


Arithmetic and Reading 

There are the findings of Joseph 
A. Nyberg and Sidney Casner, who 
gathered the results of an arithmetic 
test which had been given in Decem- 
ber 1938 and April 1939 to approxi- 
mately 200 seniors in Hyde Park 
Highschool in Chicago, Illinois. 
Then, in December 1948 and April 
1949, they gave the same test under 
similar conditions to students in the 
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senior Class. Comparison of the scores 
showed an improvement in the later 
years of 21°; in the average number 
of correct answers. 

In the field of reading, too, one 
will find a number of “then-and-now”’ 
studies. In Los Angeles, the Division 
of Psychology and Research for the 
public schools, under the direction of 
Elizabeth Woods, made a comparison 
of reading achievement in Grade VI 
between the school vears 1923-24 and 
1933-34. Thirty-three elementary 
schools had comparable data for the 
10-year interval at the sixth-grade 
level. 

The study revealed the interesting 
fact that children of the later period, 
1933-34, had scores that average high- 
er by a half grade; the earlier group’s 
average was 6.0 and the later group 
averaged 6.6. In both periods the 
New Stanford tests in reading were 
used, 

F. H. Finch and V. W. Gillenwater 
also investigated reading status in 
Springfield, Missouri, in April 1948 
as compared with April 1931. The 
‘Thorndyke-McCall Reading Scale 
was used both times. 

Results showed the 1948 scores to 
be slightly higher altho the children 
were, on the average, one and one- 
half months younger, and a smaller 
percentage had repeated a_ grade. 
Finch and Gillenwater concluded, 
“The teaching of reading in Spring- 
field is now more successful in pro- 
ducing the outcomes we have meas- 
ured than it was 17 years ago.”’ 

On the subject of reading skills, 
William S. Gray, quoting from a na- 
tional broadcast, wrote in 1942, “The 
use of the same tests over a period of 
25 years reveals notable improvement 
at the respective grade levels in the 


ability of pupils to understand what 
they read, in speed of reading, and 
in the amount read independently.” 


Comprehensive Tests 


One of the most comprehensive re- 
search studies of the “fundamentals” 
was described in an official report of 
the American Educational Research 
Association entitled Growing Points 
in Educational Research. Published 
in 1949, the study consisted of a com- 
parison of pupil achievement in the 
basic skills before and after 1945. 
More than 230,000 scores were used. 
representing children in 60 Ameri- 
can communities in New York, Penn 
svivania, Delaware, Wisconsin, Mich 
igan, Oregon, and California. 

Tests used—Stanford Achievement 
and Progressive Achievement—in 
cluding reading, arithmetic, and lan 
guage. Intervals between test and re 
test varied from two to nine years, 
with an average of five and one-third 
vears. 

Summing up its large amount ol 
comparative data, the report states 
that the achievement of public-school 
pupils today shows a gain over the 
achievement of yesterday. 


“Fundamentals” Plus 


Many other research studies con- 
firm these findings. Those who criti- 
cize the the nation for 
neglecting the fundamentals, or for 
lowering the standards so far as these 
fundamentals are concerned, are 
making statements that are contrary 
to the facts disclosed by available 
scientific research. 

It should be added that schools to- 
day are not only doing better than 
ever in the socalled basic areas, but 
they have greatly increased the con- 
tent of the public-school program. 
Not so long ago little or nothing was 
done in such areas as art, health, 
physical-education, music,  citizen- 
ship, and vocational education—all 
recognized today as important areas 
of the curriculum for all American 
children and youth. + 
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schools of 
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EREBRAL palsy is a condition 

characterized by paralysis, weak- 
ness, incoordination, or any other ab- 
normality of motor function due to 
involvement of the motor-control 
centers of the brain. The term covers 
a whole group of related conditions; 
it does not delineate a specific condi- 
tion any more clearly than the term 
“lung disease” indicates whether one 
has pneumonia, tuberculosis, bron- 
chial asthma, or lung cancer. 

Surveys have shown that the in- 
cidence of cerebral palsy is about 
one in 200 births. The prevalence 
is about 140 cerebral-palsied youth 
under the age of 21—the most signi- 
ficant age group for schools—per 
100,000 population. 

There are three major types of 
cerebral palsy, plus several less-fre- 
quent conditions..Spasticity is char- 
acterized by involuntary tightening 
of the muscles which slows down mo- 
tion and makes it ungainly and stiff. 
Athetosis is characterized by involun- 
tary, purposeless muscle movement. 
Ataxia is characterized by lack of 
balance. 


Associated Defects 

Since cerebral damage is generally 
not limited to a single area in the 
brain, many associated defects are 
found in addition to the motor in- 
volvement. 

Defects in the eye occur in approx- 
imately 50% of cases of cerebral 
palsy. Since the child has so many 
barriers to the learning process, it is 
important to correct even some of 
the minor defects in vision that 
might be left uncorrected in an 
otherwise normal child. 

Loss of hearing is a frequent con- 
comitant of cerebral palsy. Partial 
hearing loss may frequently be over- 
looked because of the tendency of the 
child to learn lip reading spontane- 
ously. Not infrequently, a perceptual 
hearing loss may be so marked as to 
simulate deafness. 

Speech disorders are the most com- 
mon associated defect in cerebral 
palsy, occurring in over 70°%% of all 





Dr. Meyer A. Perlstein is chief of Chil- 
dren’s Neurology Clinic, Cook County 
[Illinois] Hospital, and the cerebral- 
palsy project, Sarah Morris Hospital for 
Children, Chicago. For more informa- 
tion about special-education materials 
and opportunities write to International 
Council for Exceptional Children, NEA; 
and National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, 11 S. LaSalle, Chicago. 
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What teachers should know about 


The Child with 
Cerebral Palsy 


cases. Speech disabilities may be due 
to lack of control of the tongue, the 
lips, or the breathing mechanism. 
There may also be speech defects sec- 
ondary to hearing loss or to percep- 
tual defects in hearing. 

The correlation between motor 
and mental involvement is not as 
great as one might expect. Thus, 
there may be total physical involve- 
ment with normal intelligence or a 
relatively small degree of physical in- 
volvement with serious defects of in- 
telligence. 

It is probable that even the child 
whose intelligence is normal may 
have suffered some intellectual defi- 
cit, since it is not possible to know 
what his intelligence would have 
been had he not had cerebral palsy. 
It is not surprising that the average 
IQ of cerebral-palsied children with 
“normal” intelligence is generally 
less than that of their unaffected 
siblings. 

A high correlation exists between 
educability and the absence of con- 
vulsions in cerebral-palsied individ- 
uals. Convulsions may interfere with 
therapy and the educational pro- 
gram; it may become important to 
control them before other forms of 
treatment are instituted. 

Emotional disturbances frequently 
play a more important role in handi- 
capping the cerebral-palsied individ- 
ual than do physical defects. As a 
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result of his physical incapacity, the 
child may not have opportunities for 
ordinary social experience, and thus 
for normal social maturation. In fact, 
emotional difficulties of the young 
child may cause “mental contrac- 
tures’”” which may color and change 
the child’s reaction to his environ- 
ment for all time. 

There are many other associated 
physical and mental defects in cere- 
bral palsy, among them being nutri- 
tional deficiencies and a high inci- 
dence of dental caries. 


Goals in Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation, rather than cure, 
is the aim of treatment in cerebral 
palsy. The greater the physical in- 
volvement, the less should be the 
mental involvement, to achieve the 
following general goals: 

[1] The indivdual should be capa- 
ble of locomotion either independ- 
ently or with crutches or other ap- 
paratus; [2] he should be capable of 
selfcare and selfhelp in eating, dress- 
ing, toileting, and similar activities; 
[3] he should have an effective meth- 
od of communication, either by 
speech, writing, or other means; [4} 
his appearance should be as normal 
as possible; [5] he should be able to 
earn money or its equivalent in com- 
petitive industry, in a sheltered work- 
shop, or by selfemployment; [6] he 
should be able to employ his own 
spare time in selfsatisfying avocations 
and in social contacts. 

To achieve these goals, it is neces- 
sary that the child be adjusted to his 
environment and to acceptance of his 
handicap. If this attitude can be at- 
tained, then many of the irritants 
which interfere with therapy are re- 
moved. 

The therapy of cerebral palsy is 
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THEN AND NOW 


ome research findings 


on effectiveness of teaching the Three Rs 


OW well are the children of to- 
H day doing in the socalled “‘fun- 
damentals”’? Is there any evidence 
that bears directly upon this point? 
What does it reveal? 

Before we consider the results of 
recent research studies on this sub- 
ject, we should realize that whereas 
vesterday only the best scholars re- 
mained in school for very long, today 
practically every child is in school. 
Furthermore, we must remember that 
objectives change from generation to 
veneration so that an old test given 
again today is probably not testing 
the major objectives of a particular 
vrade level. 

In the field of arithmetic, for ex- 
ample, speed and accuracy in com- 
putation were emphasized in 1910 
while today we spend more time in 
the classroom emphasizing a higher 
degree of understanding of numbers. 

However, in spite of the changed 
nature of our school population and 
changed emphases in teaching cer- 
tain subjects, today’s schools, even 
when measured by tests designed spe- 
cifically for the school population 
and goals of another day, are shown 
to be definitely superior. 


Arithmetic and Reading 

There are the findings of Joseph 
A. Nyberg and Sidney Casner, who 
gathered the results of an arithmetic 
test which had been given in Decem- 
ber 1938 and April 1939 to approxi- 
mately 200 seniors in Hyde Park 
Highschool in Chicago, Illinois. 
hen, in December 1948 and April 
1949, they gave the same test under 
similar conditions to students in the 
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tion at New York University. 
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senior class. Comparison of the scores 
showed an improvement in the later 
years of 21°, in the average number 
ol correct answers. 

In the field of reading, too, one 
will find a number of “then-and-now” 
studies. In Los Angeles, the Division 
of Psychology and Research for the 
public schools, under the direction of 
Elizabeth Woods, made a comparison 
of reading achievement in Grade VI 
between the school years 1923-24 and 
1933-34. ‘Thirty-three elementary 
schools had comparable data for the 
10-year interval at the sixth-grade 
level. 

Ihe study revealed the interesting 
fact that children of the later period, 
1933-34, had scores that average high- 
er by a half grade; the earlier group’s 
average was 6.0 and the later group 
averaged 6.6. In both periods the 
New Stanford tests in reading were 
used. 

F. H. Finch and V. W. Gillenwater 
also investigated reading status in 
Springfield, Missouri, in April 1948 
as compared with April 1931. The 
‘Thorndyke-McCall Reading Scale 
was used both times. 

Results showed the 1948 scores to 
be slightly higher altho the children 
were, on the average, one and one- 
half months younger, and a smaller 
percentage had repeated a_ grade. 
Finch and Gillenwater concluded, 
“The teaching of reading in Spring- 
field is now more successful in pro- 
ducing the outcomes we have meas- 
ured than it was 17 years ago.”’ 

On the subject of reading skills, 
William S. Gray, quoting from a na- 
tional broadcast, wrote in 1942, “The 
use of the same tests over a period of 
25 years reveals notable improvement 
at the respective grade levels in the 





ability of pupils to understand what 
they read, in speed of reading, and 
in the amount read independently.” 


Comprehensive Tests 


One of the most comprehensive re- 
search studies of the “fundamentals” 
was described in an official report of 
the American Educational Research 
Association entitled Growing Points 
in Educational Research. Published 
in 1949, the study consisted of a com- 
parison of pupil achievement in the 
basic skills before and after 1945. 
More than 230,000 scores were used, 
representing children in 60 Ameri- 
can communities in New York, Penn 
svivania, Delaware, Wisconsin, Mich 
igan, Oregon, and California. 

Tests used—Stanford Achievement 
and Progressive Achievement—in 
cluding reading, arithmetic, and lan- 
guage. Intervals between test and re 
test varied from two to nine years, 
with an average of five and one-third 
vears. 

Summing up its large amount ol 
comparative data, the report states 
that the achievement of public-school 
pupils today shows a gain over the 
achievement of yesterday. 


“Fundamentals” Plus 


Many other research studies con- 
firm these findings. Those who criti- 
cize the schools of the nation for 
neglecting the fundamentals, or for 
lowering the standards so far as these 
fundamentals are concerned, are 
making statements that are contrary 
to the facts disclosed by available 
scientific research. 

It should be added that schools to- 
day are not only doing better than 
ever in the socalled basic areas, but 
they have greatly increased the con- 
tent of the public-school program. 
Not so long ago little or nothing was 
done in such areas as art, health, 
physical-education, music,  citizen- 
ship, and vocational education—all 
recognized today as important areas 
of the curriculum for all American 
children and youth. = 


a 
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EREBRAL palsy is a condition 

characterized by paralysis, weak- 
ness, incoordination, or any other ab- 
normality of motor function due to 
involvement of the motor-control 
centers of the brain. The term covers 
a whole group of related conditions; 
it does not delineate a specific condi- 
tion any more clearly than the term 
“lung disease” indicates whether one 
has pneumonia, tuberculosis, bron- 
chial asthma, or lung cancer. 

Surveys have shown that the in- 
cidence of cerebral palsy is about 
one in 200 births. The prevalence 
is about 140 cerebral-palsied youth 
under the age of 21—the most signi- 
ficant age group for schools—per 
100,000 population. 

There are three major types of 
cerebral palsy, plus several less-fre- 
quent conditions..Spasticity is char- 
acterized by involuntary tightening 
of the muscles which slows down mo- 
tion and makes it ungainly and stiff. 
Athetosis is characterized by involun- 
tary, purposeless muscle movement. 
Ataxia is characterized by lack of 
balance. 


Associated Defects 

Since cerebral damage is generally 
not limited to a single area in the 
brain, many associated defects are 
found in addition to the motor in- 
volvement. 

Defects in the eye occur in approx- 
imately 50% of cases of cerebral 
palsy. Since the child has so many 
barriers to the learning process, it is 
important to correct even some of 
the minor defects in vision that 
might be left uncorrected in an 
otherwise normal child. 

Loss of hearing is a frequent con- 
comitant of cerebral palsy. Partial 
hearing loss may frequently be over- 
looked because of the tendency of the 
child to learn lip reading spontane- 
ously, Not infrequently, a perceptual 
hearing loss may be so marked as to 
simulate deafness. 

Speech disorders are the most com- 
mon associated defect in cerebral 
palsy, occurring in over 70° of all 


Dr. Meyer A. Perlstein is chief of Chil- 
dren’s Neurology Clinic, Cook County 
[Illinois] Hospital, and the cerebral- 
palsy project, Sarah Morris Hospital for 
Children, Chicago. For more informa- 
tion about special-education materials 
and opportunities write to International 
Council for Exceptional Children, NEA; 
and National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, 11 S. LaSalle, Chicago. 
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What teachers should know about 


The Child with 
erebral Palsy 


cases. Speech disabilities may be due 
to lack of control of the tongue, the 
lips, or the breathing mechanism. 
There may also be speech defects sec- 
ondary to hearing loss or to percep- 
tual defects in hearing. 

The correlation between motor 
and mental involvement is not as 
great as one might expect. Thus, 
there may be total physical involve- 
ment with normal intelligence or a 
relatively small degree of physical in- 
volvement with serious defects of in- 
telligence. 

It is probable that even the child 
whose intelligence is normal may 
have suffered some intellectual defi- 
cit, since it is not possible to know 
what his intelligence would have 
been had he not had cerebral palsy. 
It is not surprising that the average 
IQ of cerebral-palsied children with 
“normal” intelligence is generally 
less than that of their unaffected 
siblings. 

A high correlation exists between 
educability and the absence of con- 
vulsions in cerebral-palsied individ- 
uals. Convulsions may interfere with 
therapy and the educational pro- 
gram; it may become important to 
control them before other forms of 
treatment are instituted. 

Emotional disturbances frequently 
play a more important role in handi- 
capping the cerebral-palsied individ- 
ual than do physical defects. As a 
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result of his physical incapacity, the 
child may not have opportunities for 
ordinary social experience, and thus 
for normal social maturation. In fact, 
emotional difficulties of the young 
child may cause “mental contrac- 
tures”” which may color and change 
the child’s reaction to his environ- 
ment for all time. 

There are many other associated 
physical and mental defects in cere- 
bral palsy, among them being nutri- 
tional deficiencies and a high inci- 
dence of dental caries. 


Goals in Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation, rather than cure, 
is the aim of treatment in cerebral 
palsy. The greater the physical in- 
volvement, the less should be the 
mental involvement, to achieve the 
following general goals: 

[1] The indivdual should be capa- 
ble of locomotion either independ- 
ently or with crutches or other ap- 
paratus; [2] he should be capable ol 
selfcare and selfhelp in eating, dress- 
ing, toileting, and similar activities; 
[3] he should have an effective meth- 
od of communication, either by 
speech, writing, or other means; [4] 
his appearance should be as normal 
as possible; [5] he should be able to 
earn money or its equivalent in com- 
petitive industry, in a sheltered work- 
shop, or by selfemployment; [6] he 
should be able to employ his own 
spare time in selfsatisfying avocations 
and in social contacts. 

To achieve these goals, it is neces- 
sary that the child be adjusted to his 
environment and to acceptance of his 
handicap. If this attitude can be at- 
tained, then many of the irritants 
which interfere with therapy are re- 
moved. 

The therapy of cerebral palsy is 
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arduous, involved 


a long, 


proc ess, 
with many technical aspects, requir- 
ing the cooperative efforts of a group 
of medical and allied specialists. The 
child should be helped not as one 
who has just a motor or sensory de- 
fect, but as an individual. Good phys- 
ical and hygienic care as well as psy- 
chological preparation should pre- 
cede the special technics employed in 
motor re-education, 

The modalities of special therapy 
include physical therapy for improve- 
ment of locomotion, stretching of 
contractures, muscle re-education 
and strengthening, and improvement 
in balance. Occupational therapy is 
of a functional nature to teach such 
selfhelp skills as feeding and dressing 
technics, by improving reach, grasp, 
and finger skills. 

Speech therapy is given to improve 
the ability to communicate either by 
speech or by other methods. The 
speech therapist also helps in de- 
veloping proper habits of breathing, 
chewing, and swallowing, and in im- 
proving social graces by eliminating 
drooling and grimacing. He gives au- 
ditory training for those with hear- 
ing defects. 


Implications for Education 

Ideally, education of the cerebral- 
palsied child should be carried out 
by teachers with special training and 
special facilities and in association 
with technicians able to administer 
other specialized skills. Since there 
are no two cases exactly alike, care 
should be as highly individualized as 
possible. Usually it is necessary for 
the teacher or therapist to make an 
inventory of the child’s abilities and 
disabilities and to work out an in- 
dividualized program. 

In teaching reading, both visual 
and phonetic methods should be 
tried. Defects in space perceptions 
may be manifested by difficulties in 
arithmetic, in which event a child 
may be taught addition and subtrac- 
tion better by use of an abacus than 
by ordinary methods. In other words, 
success in education often depends 
upon the teacher’s imagination and 
ingenuity. 

The deficit in learning in cerebral 
palsy is not uniform in all areas, In- 
telligence tests usually reveal an un- 
even performance and wide scatter. 
A child may not be able to give an 
immediate answer to simple prob- 
iems until communication skills are 
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developed; allowance must be made 
for this communication lag and for 
difficulty in writing. 

The cerebral-palsied child often 
has a short attention span and is eas- 
ily distracted. Noises, movement, and 
changes in light may aggravate his 
abnormal motor patterns. Elimina- 
tion of extraneous sensory stimuli 
may often be effected by use of pin- 
point glasses to restrict the field of 
vision, placing the child facing a wall 
or corner, and cutting down on audi- 
tory stimuli by use of ear plugs and 
soundproof rooms. 

Occasionally the control of ex- 
traneous motion by restraint may im- 
prove function in the hands or feet. 
Practically, this can be attained by 
use of desks and chairs which fit the 
body contour or by the use of brac- 
ing, arm restraints, or stirrups or 
straps to keep the feet firmly on the 
floor. The decisions as to whether 
these various methods will be useful 
depend largely upon medical opin- 
ion. 

In actual practice the teacher will 
include many of the types of therapy 
mentioned above in one activity. For 
example, in teaching reading and in 
general classroom discussions, speech 
and communication skills are taught. 
Walking to the blackboard or play- 
ing kindergarten games may be a 
form of gait training. Writing or cut- 
ting out paper dolls may be a form of 
training in hand use. A teacher fre- 
quently may be more successful in 
obtaining speech, walking, or hand 
function from the child because em- 
phasis is directed away from the mo- 
tor skill desired, so that the child is 
less tense. 

A teacher who deals with a cere- 
bral-palsied child should have some 
orientation in the aims and achieve- 
ments of the various therapies so that 
he can coordinate his efforts with 
those of the therapist if a therapist is 
available. Altho the doctor may di- 
rect the over-all program, it is actual- 
ly the therapist and the teacher who, 
with the parents, have the most inti- 
mate and sustained contact with the 
child. ‘The doctor may see the child 
three or four times a year for check- 
ups and for suggestions regarding 
therapy, but it is the teacher, the 
therapist, and the parents who will 
carry on 95% of the work. 

The physical therapist performs 
not only a specific service in the mo- 
tor re-education of the child, but also 


an equally important tho nonspecific 
service of a psychological nature. The 
teacher, likewise, is more than an 
“educational therapist,” since his 
contributions also have psycho-ther- 
apeutic value. 

A cerebral-palsied child needs a 
teacher who is a warm, understand- 
ing person with genuine interest in 
the welfare of individual children. 
The teacher should be welladjusted 
himself, and should have some train- 
ing in child development and mental 
hygiene. The cerebral-palsied child is 
usually extremely sensitive and will 
react to nagging, petulance, scolding, 
or rejection on the part of his teacher 
by withdrawing and refusing to per- 
form. 

The identification of the child 
with his teacher, his desire to please 
him, and his feeling of complete ac- 
ceptance results not only in educa- 
tional and emotional improvement, 
but also in motor improvement. The 
child who successfully learns how to 
read may often improve in walking 
by virtue of the fact that his tensions 
are decreased. 

In the classroom the teacher should 
see that the handicapped child has an 
opportunity to enjoy normal experi- 
ences as do his nonhandicapped 
classmates. The normal child gets 
out to play in the snow, to make and 
throw snowballs, and to feel snow 
down his back. These are all experi- 
ences a handicapped child may be 
deprived of, since he is often kept 
indoors during cold weather for fear 
of his catching cold, or may sit in a 
chair all day handling only objects 
which his mother places within his 
reach. 

In teaching a child, there is more 
than teaching the Three Rs. The 
small daily experiences are highly 
significant and make up the neces- 
sary background for education and 
for socialization. 


A Challenge to the Teacher 


In summary, the teacher of the 
cerebral-palsied child must employ 
all the methods of teaching the nor- 
mal child. In addition, there are spe- 
cial and highly individualized tech- 
nics which must be used in certain 
cases. Ingenuity and inventiveness, as 
well as patience, are essential. The 
problem, if considered provocative 
and interesting rather than difficult 
and frustrating, becomes a real chal- 
lenge to the teacher. + 
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THOMAS N. TOWNSEND, 


22-year-old cerebral palsy, 


is assistant to the editor of the NEA JournaL. He has writ- 
ten this article at the request of our other editors. Mr. 
Townsend joined the editorial staff of THE JouRNAL in August 
1951, An English major in college, he was graduated from the 
University of Omaha last June with a bachelor of arts degree, 
summa cum laude. In November 1951 the Omaha Optimist 
Club selected him as “Optimist of the Year.” A speaker referred 
to his initials—TNT—as symbolic of “not one explosion, but a 
chain-reaction series of achievements.” 


Not Set Apart 


HAVE never been set apart. That 

is perhaps the glory of my life. 
And I do not want to set myself apart 
in this article. 

I write here for two reasons: that 
teachers may realize something of 
their opportunity in working with 
crippled children, and that handi- 
capped youngsters and their parents 
may strengthen their 
make life count. 


resolves to 


Born That Way 

1 was born with cerebral palsy. 
Whatever dreams my mother and 
father had for their first son must 
have wavered mightily by the time 
I was six months of age. For I failed 
to sit up as a normal baby should; 
[ could not hold my head erect. 

As I grew older, my parents must 
have grasped at each hopeful sign. 
When I edged my way from room to 
room, tottering against the row of 
chairs which Dad had placed side by 
side, they must have rejoiced that 
someday I might walk. When I stood 
at the window and called out “car,” 
they must have thanked God that I 
had power of speech and thought. 

I did learn to walk and talk, tho 
never with the proficiency of normal 
children. The brain injury which 
had crippled my body had spared 
my mind, And soon I was old enough 
for school. 

Because my family then lived in 
Washington, D. C., I attended the 
public schools of Washington. I was 
put in the “slow” grade, I wrote 
slowly, I stumbled about the play- 
ground; but no one derided me. 

Teachers seemed to realize how 
important it was for me to be under- 
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stood. They accepted my jerky hand- 
writing and uneven oral reading. 
Without fuss, they assigned class- 
mates to aid me with my wraps. They 
excused me from class early—with the 
intended result that I avoided the 
rush in the halls, and the incidental 
result that at recess our class always 
had the best ball diamond on a first- 
come, first-served basis. 

So I graduated from sixth grade. 
Junior highschool challenged me. 
With a classmate to carry my books 
and with permission to leave each 
class early enough’ to make the next 
one, I set out. It didn’t work. 

Assignments came in the last few 
minutes of class; timed tests required 
rapid writing; leaving classes early 
set me apart. After a few weeks I 
dropped out of school. My efforts to 
gain an education, to lick a physical 
handicap, ceased. 


A New Start 

Within a few weeks, however, my 
family moved to Kansas City, Mis- 
scurl. There we found the R. J. De- 
Lano School, a public school for 
handicapped children. 

DeLano offered an academic pro- 
gram from the pre-kindergarten level 
thru highschool. In a specially con- 
structed building, it provided the 
personal aid and physical, occupa- 
tional, and speech therapy necessary 
to the physical progress of handi- 
capped children. 

At DeLano, I continued my aca- 
demic work. My speech improved 
tremendously. I learned what I could 
and could not expect of my body. 
Most important, I felt the thrill of 
being important to an activity. 


At the start of my senior year of 
highschool, my family moved to 
Omaha, Nebraska. No freshman ever 
entered highschool with — higher 
hopes than those with which as a sen- 
ior I entered Benson High. And the 
dash thru the halls, the school plays, 
the opera, the newspaper, the basket- 
ball games, the association with nor- 
mal boys and girls—all this joy—com- 
pletely fulfilled my expectations. 

In the spring semester, one of my 
best friends asked me to stand before 
250 seniors in homeroom to nomi- 
nate him for class president. I re- 
member glancing at one of ow 
teachers while I talked. She was star- 
ing at me, her mouth open. I felt a 
real satisfaction at having achieved 
again more than 
thought possible. 

In June I was graduated as a mem- 
ber of the National Honor Socicty. 
I won two scholarships, each based 
on competitive, timed examinations. 
Most satisfying to me, I was elected 
by my classmates of less than a year 
as “Boy Most Likely To Succeed.” 

Four years at the University of 
Omaha became glorious ones. Cer- 
tain of my abilities, I plunged into 
activities. In my senior vear I had a 
share in the university campaign to 
secure more adequate 
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public tax 
support. News commentators agreed 
after the election that it was students 
who had made the campaign a suc 
cess. 


Uncertainty 

And, now, what is life like as a 
cerebral palsy? Uncertainty is a dom- 
inant factor. When an amputee 
wants to extend his arm, he knows 
he cannot; he has no arm. When a 
paralytic wants to step forward, he 
knows he cannot; his muscles are 
paralyzed. But when a cerebral-pal- 
sied individual wants to pick up a 
glass of water, he never knows wheth- 
er or not he’ll get it to his lips. 

If he is a spastic, a muscle may 
block. If he is an athetoid, as I am, 
a muscle may jerk and send the wate 
cascading over the young lady seated 
next to him (for which reason, I al 
ways use straws). On the other hand, 
if for those two or three instants his 
body is relaxed, he will lift his glass 
with as much poise as any man does. 

This is significant. It means that 
on certain rare occasions a cerebral 
palsied body will function with per 
fect physical coordination. That, in 
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turn, may create a mighty sense of 
frustration. 

What youngster, after having felt 
the joy of catching a ball perfectly, 
can be fully satisfied with anything 
less than that? When I was I1 vears 
old, I made such a catch: I have 
never forgotten it. A golden memory 
of momentary physical perfection 
compensates for the frustration. 

As I consider my life as a cerebral 
palsy, I think I can distinguish three 
phases of reaction to it, 


Accepting Cerebral Palsy 


The first phase encompassed my 
childhood. During those early years 
[ accepted my handicap without 
much thought about it. I knew, of 
course, that I was different from my 
brother and sister and the neighbor- 
hood children. But I don’t recall 
liaving felt different, per se. 

That stems, I think, from the fact 
that I was born with cerebral palsy. 
“Born that way’—the phrase with 
which nearly every cerebral-palsied 
youngster grows up—has at least this 
one important meaning: No cerebral- 
palsied child experiences the shock 
of one day being able to run with 
his playmates, and the next day not. 

As a result of this fact, I grew up 
regarding my condition as just as 
normal for me as my brother’s per- 
fect physical condition was normal 
for him. It seemed quite natural that 
my sister should be able to skate and 
| shouldn’t; that my brother should 
be able to tie a shoe and I should not. 

This happiness for me was made 
possible by my family’s acceptance 
of me. Never in talking with me, or 
iri family discussion, or in conversa- 
tion with other people did any mem- 
ber of my family intimate that I was 
unusual. Not that we ignored my 
condition; many times Dad and I 
have fished or gone sightseeing, 
while Mom and Dot and Jim have 
ridden horseback. But fishing and 
sightseeing are worthwhile, too. 


Resisting Cerebral Palsy 


A detached attitude toward my 
handicap did not last, however. More 
and more I wondered why I had 
been picked to sit on the sidelines. 
I began to want with all my heart to 
hit a baseball hard, and to cut my 
own meat when I went to a banquet. 
When I first wanted to ask certain 
girls for dates, then I knew I was a 
cripple. 
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This phase of my thinking coin- 
cided, in general, with my adoles- 
cence; it brought with it a spirit of 
resistance to my handicap. 

While still in grade school, I had 
adopted as one of my heroes Glenn 
Cunningham, who by his personal 
grit had made of himself a world’s 
champion miler, tho he had been 
severely burned in childhood. Often 
in the next few years, I ran till my 
throat was with 
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If you have built castles in the 
air, your work need not be lost; 
that is where they should be. Now 
put the foundations under them. 
—Henry David Thoreau. 


hopeful that somehow I might lessen 
my handicap. But cerebral, palsy, of 
course, does not yield to that kind of 
treatment. 

My rebellion took other forms. I 
sought to excel in scholarship. For 
awhile, I entered activities primarily 
to demonstrate my abilities. I made 
elaborate efforts to avoid accepting 
small favors, tho I was still depend- 
ent on many greater ones. 

These reactions were both benefi- 
cial and harmful. My determination 
to prove my worth and my desire to 
be more selfdependent were helpful. 
But I think I made almost a fetish 
out of not being a cripple. 

That last point involves what 
seems to me to be one of the toughest 
problems a handicapped individual 
faces: the fact that—for his own phys- 
ical ease and mental health, and for 
the spiritual satisfaction of others— 
he must learn to forget pride and to 
accept the willing help of others. 
(For example, I need some aid in 
dressing myself. Tho zippers, shoe 
buckles, and a_buttonhook have 
made this easier for me, I still must 
ask for help with such tasks as but- 
toning dress shirts and tying neck- 
ties.) 


A Mature Attitude 


As I began to understand this fact, 
I entered the third phase of my re- 
action to cerebral palsy. I combined 
my two earlier attitudes. I accepted 
cerebral palsy as my proper state. 
And I resolved to contribute some- 
thing to the world, not in spite of 
cerebral palsy, but because I am a 
man. 

In achieving this state of mind, I 
owe much to my many friends, espe- 


cially those among the faculty and 
students of Omaha University. They 
have recognized my abilities; they 
have accepted my limitations. 

When last year I sat at ease at a 
banquet table; when the young lady 
whose ability and popularity had 
won for her the title ‘Homecoming 
Queen” cut my meat; when we both 
joked about it without embarrass- 
ment—then, I think, I had succeeded 
in viewing cerebral palsy in its prop- 
er perspective. 

These phases of my reaction to 
cerebral palsy are not all-inclusive. 
They do not show the hundreds of 
individual moments when I have 
railed against my handicap, when | 
have angrily shaken my fist at fate. 
But Mother has always stood with 
me at those times. She has listened 
to many scoldings while I sought to 
understand myself. 


Idealism and God 


I want to mention two other as- 
pects of my life: My idealism and my 
faith in God. 

With Robert Browning, I believe 
that “a man’s reach should exceed 
his grasp.” Too often we talk of edu- 
cating a child for his place in life, 
of preparing him not to desire a life 
he cannot achieve. I don’t know. 

I have always tried to assume that 
I am as normal as any man alive, an 
assumption palpably false. That as- 
sumption has caused me much men- 
tal torment and some physical pain. 
But I know it has brought me the 
most joyful moments of my life. And 
I think it has made me a better and 
more useful man. 

My faith in God has helped me 
most to understand my handicap. 
I am thankful my parents impressed 
upon me a deep reverence for God. 
My belief that He has created each 
individual for a purpose has ex- 
plained that my handicap need not 
deter me from my task; rather, ad- 
justing to cerebral palsy is a part 
of that task. And His promise, “Ask 
and it shall be given unto you,” has 
satisfied my fears of the future. 

When I was younger, I occasion- 
ally speculated on what life would 
be like if I were suddenly cured. 
Today, I believe more than ever in a 
God with the power and the desire 
to work miracles. But that particu- 
lar miracle I no longer consider. | 
feel that just as I am, with His guid- 
ance, I can do God’s will. + 
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General education provides a 


Fertile field for 
improving college teaching 


ECENTLY a wellknown educator 
R visited classes in a_ not-to-be- 
named college. The first class, con- 
ducted by Professor Z, happened to 
be in history. Altho the semester was 
well advanced, Mr. Z took roll by 
calling the name of each student 
listed in his classbook. Having thus 
disposed of 10 minutes, he opened 
the textbook and began intoning the 
“scriptures.” 

Reading some paragraphs intact, 
commenting on others, advising the 
underlining of important statements, 
and pausing to ask an occasional 
question (which he usually  an- 
swered himself) , he continued in an 
undistracted monolog thru 30 min- 
utes. Having finished the assigned 
lesson, he invited questions from the 
students. None were forthcoming. 
He then carefully made the new as- 
signment and dismissed the class— 
five minutes early. 

The next class was taught by Mr. 
\, a relative newcomer. With no ob- 
vious roll-taking, there quickly de- 
veloped a lively give-and-take be- 
tween teacher and_ students. Re- 
sponding to this technic, the stu- 
dents discussed several issues among 
themselves with Mr. A participating 
as a listener and throwing in an oc- 
casional comment. It is doubtful that 
the day’s assignment was covered, 
but during the discussion Mr. A sug- 
gested several readings which might 
throw light on the issue. It was clear 
the students had been reading wide- 
ly—and thinking for themselves as 
well. 

Later the educator mentioned to 
the dean that he had visited Mr. A’s 
class. The dean replied that he was 
sorry Mr. A had not been able to ac- 
custom himself to the ways of the 
college! 





Dr. French is professor of chemistry, di- 
rector of the Division of Natural Sci- 
ences, director of university studies, and 
dean of the faculty, Colgate University, 
Hamilton, New York. 
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The College Way 


What are the ways of the colleges? 
Is Mr. Z’s method of delivering in- 
formation to students with pedes- 
trian thoroness the modus operandi? 
Is Mr. A’s way of passing the ball to 
the students wasteful of time, unco- 
ordinated, and undirected, as the 
dean intimated? This is, after all, 
one of the basic conflicts in college 
teaching! Is it the instructor’s func- 
tion to pump information into stu- 
dents or to prime his students so they 
will do their own pumping? 

The departmental courses taught 
by Professor Zs are utter failures; yet 
they go on year after vear with nei- 
ther instructor nor students recog- 
nizing them as failures. Relying on 
the crutch of “content to be 
learned,” which requires busywork 
by students and detailed lectures by 
the instructor, they are accepted by 
students as necessary evils. 

Usually taught in relative isola- 
tion, these courses cover socalled 
technical material, and therefore 
they are expected to be dull, dry, 
and hard; the instructor is the boss, 
and what happens inside the class- 
room is rarely exposed outside of the 
classroom. Indeed, a sort of profes- 
sional exchange of courtesy operates 
to prevent any exposure. This sort of 
professional exchange of courtesy, of 
course, is not unknown in other pro- 
fessions. 

Professor Zs are not entirely to 
blame for their lack of insight into 
the spiritual qualities of their pro- 
fession. They were taught by Pro- 
fessor Zs in their own undergraduate 
courses; in graduate school the ulti- 
mate objective was intensive research 
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culminating in a thesis. No one ever 
took time to point out to these stu- 
dent Zs that teaching should be any- 
thing more than passing along infor- 
mation. After all, these Zs had been 
students for some 20 years of their 
lives and therefore should know /how 
to teach without being told how. The 
only thing necessary was an adequate 
mastery of subjectmatter. But it is 
one thing to be taught and quite an- 
other to teach effectively. 


General Education's Importance 


The kind of failure which has 
persisted in some college teaching 
cannot be tolerated in general educa- 
tion if the movement is to succeed. 
In the first place general education 
is in a conspicuous spot because it is, 
in a sense, everybody's business. 

In the second place, general edu- 
cation cannot linger along in failure 
for decades. Its failures are as con- 
spicuous as the minister’s son who 
goes wrong, while failures in depart- 
mental courses may go for years un- 
recognized, 

But the principal reason why the 
development of effective teaching 
technics is so important in general 
education has to do with desired 
outcomes, Ultimately, general educa- 
tion at the college level deals with 
recognition of values, emotional ad- 
justment, practical 
problems facing men _ everywhere, 
and (let’s say it) critical thinking. 
The content is definitely a means to 
these ends—and subordinate to them. 
We teach history as a tool in unde: 
standing how certain problems arose 
and were solved—not in an attempt 
to cover the field. General education 
selects samples from the - several 
fields which will make the greatest 
contributions to its own specific out- 
comes. 


concern with 


Now, many a teacher will claim 
that he has some, or all, of these 
same outcomes in mind in teaching 
his own departmental courses. Cata- 
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log course statements vie with each 
other in making claims to teach stu- 
dents to understand, analyze, appre- 
ciate, evaluate, comprehend,  ap- 
praise, judge, and even think. Unless 
such outcomes have priority in the 
planning and teaching of a 
however, there is little 


they will 


course, 
that 
edu- 


chance 
General 
cation provides just such priority. It 


materialize. 


is not hamstrung by traditional cov- 
erage but selects its material in terms 
of its desired outcomes; it takes the 
emphasis off cataloging of facts and 


places it on evaluation of ideas. 


General Education's Crisis 


Since the end of World War II the 


general-education movement — has 
greatly quickened—a reaction in part 
to the great emphasis on technical 


demanded — by 


training the war. 
There is some evidence now, how- 
ever, of a slackening of pace. How 


much of this slackening is due to in- 
ability to train qualified teachers for 
a difficult task? How much of it is 
due to the fact that we have not giv- 
en sufficient consideration to the job 
of effective teaching in this new field? 

Our earlier efforts were concerned 
largely with construction of new 
courses which would fit the needs of 
veneral education. ‘Too often, how- 
ever, we failed to realize that success 
ol these courses was dependent more 
on the way they were taught than on 
the organization and selection of 
content. ‘Teaching habits 
from departmental 
retained the informa- 
tion-centered character of the work. 
\s far as the student is concerned, he 
is merely learning a different body of 
information with emphasis still on 
coverage of the subject. 

We have reached the end of the 
first phase in general education—a 
phase in which emphasis has been 
on reorganization of subjectmatter 
and administration. The second 
phase, the more vital one, faces us to- 
day in the reorientation of the teach- 
er to his new task. This phase is a 
basic part of the larger problem of 
improving all college teaching. 

There is 


carried 
over teaching 


have largely 


indication that 
graduate schools are becoming con- 


some 


scious of the need for preparing 
teachers tor the real job of college 
teaching. But they alone cannot ac- 
complish the result. Until colleges 
refuse to hire Zs and insist on As, the 
ratio in the graduate schools will be 
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slow to change. In the meantime, 
general education faces a crisis of 
critical proportions for lack of skilled 
teachers; if it should fail, the whole 
movement toward more effective col- 
lege teaching would suffer a setback 
extending into generations. 

Lacking a source of effective teach- 
ers, the movement itself has become 
a fertile training ground; it is grad- 
ually training more and more teach- 
ers in the ways of general education. 
Lifting itself by its own bootstraps, 
however, is a slow and disheartening 
process—too prov ide 


slow to for 


healthy growth. 


Effective Teaching 


Ihe evidence is clear that the fer- 
ment produced by general education 
on many campuses has resulted in 
re-evaluation of 
and 


technics 
departmental 
courses. ‘This reaction is vastly en- 
couraging and should do much to 
speed up the process of developing 
more effective teaching in all college 
areas. 


teaching 
processes in 


but just what is effective teaching 
in general education, and how is it 
achieved? ‘There is no magic formu- 
la, tho undoubtedly Mr. A exempli- 
fies its spirit. If it is to achieve its 
outcomes, it must be neither teacher- 
nor subject-centered, but student- 
centered. Much as most of us give lip 
service to this idea, few of us as 
teachers ever achieve it. Even the 
teacher who thinks he is passing the 
ball to students still does most of the 
talking, 

The acquisition of the kind of 
teaching skill which faces the student 
with responsible decisions is of the 
highest order and is attained only 


If you cannot win, make the win- 
ner break the record. 


—Author Unknown 


thru) conscious 


effort. By training 
and tradition a college teacher feels 
he is not earning his salary unless he 
does the talking and poses as the ex- 
pert. 

Yet in this very process he is de- 
priving the student of that which 
should be the heart of any education 
—selfdevelopment. | am not saying 
the lecture has no place in general 
education; it can play an important 
part by raising problems. But the 











be well aware of his 
developing the educative 
processes of the student and must 
recognize the limitations of the lec- 
ture in producing creative thinking. 
Its use for purposes of summarizing, 
scanning, and supplementing can be 
most helpful; but it can never form 
the heart of an educational process 
aimed at student selfdevelopment. 

1 am fully conscious of the fact 
that truly great teachers will reach 
the ideals of general education in 
any courses they give—no matter how 
they teach them. But I am also con- 
scious of the fact that this species is 
extremely rare. It may be that a 
great teacher is born, not made; but 
this slogan, like many others, is a 
half-truth. can improve 
their own teaching technics tremen- 
dously once they recognize the prob- 
lem and go to work on it. 

Few trained in the old 
tradition and working in isolation, 
can develop the sort of teaching 
awareness exemplified by Mr. A. 
Such awareness is much more likely 
to come when several are working 
together in a common enterprise. 
The constant interplay of ideas in 
staff meetings under the leadership 
ef one who already has such aware- 
ness can do wonders to bring about 
a reorientation in teaching technics. 

Similarly, the atmosphere of an in- 
stitution which promotes experimen- 
tation in new teaching technics, 
which credits research in such exper- 
imentation as equivalent to research 
in a subject field, and which encour- 
ages selfappraisal and change will do 
much to bring about more effective 
college teaching. Unless those who 
pioneer the field receive due credit, 
in time and salary, little progress can 
be made. 


lecture) 
role in 


must 


‘Teachers 


teachers, 


At Its Best 


At its worst, general education can 
be a passing fad leaving no lasting 
impression on higher education. (It 
will be just that if we ignore the sig- 
nificance of effective teaching in it.) 
At its best it is the spearhead of a 
movement which will result in the 
reformation of all college teaching. 

General education is a new field, 
a fertile field in which to experiment 
with more effective college teaching. 
Spreading to other areas, the seed 
sown here can produce a new era of 
growth in an academic land which 
has too long lain falloW. + 
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R. CLARK, the Lincoln School 

principal, was surprised to find 
his house dark as he came up the 
walk; then he remembered that his 
wife had gone out for dinner and 
had told him that morning that she 
would leave his food ready for him 
to warm up. However, as he entered 
the house, he decided that he would 
relax a bit first. He took off his shoes, 
put on his slippers, and set a match 
to the kindling in the fireplace. Then 
he sank into his easy chair with a 
groan of fatigue. 

The kindling snapped and crack- 
led, and the larger logs began to 
burn. Mr. Clark laid his head back 
on the chair and closed his eyes. 

When he opened them again—or 
thought he did—he saw strange do- 
ings in the fireplace. Smoke was form- 
ing over the logs; it was denser than 
it had any right to be. Instead of 
formless billows, it began to con- 
dense into a figure, which became 
more and more definite. Finally it 
stepped out of the fireplace into the 
room. Mr. Clark was shocked when 
he looked more carefully at the fig- 
ure and recoenized it as himself. 

“Who are you?” he gasped. 

“I am your other self, Clark my 
boy,” replied the smoke figure, “your 
alter ego.” 

“You aren't very big,” observed 
Mr. Clark. The figure was only about 
two feet tall. 

“That’s because you haven’t given 
me much nourishment lately. The 
only way I can live and grow is by 
having you use me. Lately you have 
been too busy to give me much of a 
chance even to exist.” 

“Well, what would you have? I am 
a busy man; I can’t be looking at 
myself all the time.” 

“You don’t need to be looking at 
yourself all the time to nourish me a 
bit,” replied Alter Ego. “And are you 
sure you would do all the things you 
do if you built me up a bit from 
lume to time?” 

“I’m too tired to answer that ques- 
tion,” protested Mr. Clark. “But now 
that you are here, what can I do to 
help you?” 

“Let me ask you some questions, 
then, Clark,” said Alter Ego. “They 
might help me to grow quite a bit.” 

“O.K., fire away. But I won't guar- 
antee very clear answers; 
tired.” 


I’m too 


Dr. Reeder is professor of education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 
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The Principal and His 
Alter Ego 


‘“Here’s the first one,” began Alter 
Ego briskly. “Have you hurt anyone 
today?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” Mr. Clark 
replied. “I don’t think so, Not inten- 
tionally, anyway.” 

As he answered, he found his at- 
tention irresistibly drawn from the 
diminutive figure to the fireplace. 
Again the smoke began to take form. 
This time it was a face, the face of 
Miss Davis. Miss Davis had worried 
him in the past. She hadn't seemed to 
have any ideas about modern educa- 
tion, nor to want any. Lately she had 
changed. She had seemed to want to 
try something new. 

And then he remembered. Just be- 
fore school that morning she had 
come to him and said, “Mr. Clark, I 
wish you would come into my room 
today. | want you to see the way we 
are making bayberry candles with 
the old colonial candle mold Ernest 
brought to the classroom.” 

As he remembered his answer, he 
watched the face in the smoke. He 
had said, “I'll come in if I find time.” 
The eagerness of the smoke face froze 
into a mask of stolidity. 

“I’m sorry, Alter Ego,” declared 
Mr. Clark. “I never did get around 
to Miss Davis’ room. I just had so 
many important things to do.” 

“But, Clark, you yourself had sug- 
gested to her that unit on colonial 
life,” protested Alter Ego. “What 
was more important in your day than 
not hurting Miss Davis?’ 

“You're right. Nothing could have 
been more important. I'll go to Miss 
Davis’ room the first thing in the 
morning. So I did hurt someone to- 
day.” 


EDWIN H. REEDER 


- - - A FANTASY 


To Mr. Clark’s amazement, the 
smoke figure of Alter Ego suddenly 
changed. It grew several inches taller. 

“Are you all thru?” asked Mr. 
Clark. 

“Oh no, Clark. I have only started. 
Second question. Have you built up 
someone today?” 

“H'm, I don’t know. How do you 
build people up?” 

Again he turned to the fire. Miss 
Davis’ face had dissolved and a new 
swirl of smoke was taking shape. It 
gradually formed itself into another 
face, the face of the youngest teacher 
in the school, Miss Harvey. Maybe it 
was the glow from the fire’s embers, 
but this face seemed flushed with a 
shy joy. 

And then Mr. Clark remembered. 
He had felt during the day that since 
Miss Harvey was a new teacher he 
had not visited her enough. So he 
had dropped into her room. 

He had been at first a bit surprised 
by what he saw. All the children 
were crowded around a table, watch- 
ing something intently. Miss Harvey 
saw him enter and went to 
quickly. 

“Oh Mr. Clark, would you give me 
your opinion of what we are doing?” 
she asked. ‘You see, one of our Cecro- 


him 


pia moth cocoons is coming out, and 
the children are just fascinated. | 
tried to get them to go to their seats 
for a reading lesson, but they begged 
so hard to be allowed to see what was 
going on that I just didn’t have the 
heart to make them take their seats. 
Oh, why didn’t you come in yester- 
day at this time? I was having what 
I felt was a good reading lesson.” 

Mr. Clark had smiled gently. “I'm 
glad I came in today,” was his reply. 
“Miss Harvey, are you really unde 
cided about the value of letting youn 
children see one of the most beauti- 
ful and astonishing processes in all 
nature?” 

Pleasure showed first in Miss Har- 
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vey's face; then a sort of excitement. 
“It 7s beautiful, isn’t it? You know 


these children live in pretty drab 
homes, and I do like to get some 
beauty and wonder into their lives 


when I can.” 

“Miss Harvey, I think you are do- 
ing one of the best things I have ever 
seen done in Lincoln School,” he had 
answered with deep sincerity. 

As he the incident, 
some of the little fatigue wrinkles 
seemed to disappear from Mr. Clark’s 
face. He turned rather cheerfully to 
\lter Ego, who, he found, had again 


remembered 


vrown several inches. 
“Fifty-fifty, Alter,” he 

“Now are vou thru?” 
“Fifty percent thru, Clark, my lad. 

Third question: Have 


retorted. 


you. given 
some good, sound, professional ad- 
vice to someone today?” 


“Well, really, 


that everyone has been giving me 


Alter, it seems to me 


advice today, First it was the super- 
intendent on the phone, and _ later 
the 
cents’ worth. 


even custodian put in his two 


I don’t believe I 
eiven anyone any advice.” 


have 


But the smoke in the fireplace was 
again taking form. This time as the 
face took form, it was that of Miss 
Luke. 

“Mr. Clark,” she had said when 
they met in the hall at recess time, 
“T wish you would answer a question 
that has been worrying me. My chil- 
dren like to have me read poetry to 
them. And you know how I love 
poetry. So I do read it—quite a bit. 
OL course it takes time when maybe 
I ought to be doing something else. 
What do you think?” 

“Why do you do it?” he had asked. 

“Because I want children to like 
poetry. I want them to get some of 
the things out of it that I do. So 
| read poetry to them. Do you think 
that is the teacher domination that 
the institute speaker scolded us for 
at the meeting last week?” 

“Miss Luke, don’t you believe that 
some of the finest things your chil- 
dren get are caught from you, not 
taught by you? Go on and read 
poetry to them. Maybe they'll catch 
your love for it. We certainly need a 
bit of poetry in this prosaic and tra- 
gic world of ours.” 

“Thank you for your advice, Mr. 
Clark. Only last week Bill, who has 
such a hard time with his reading, 
came to me and asked if he could 
learn to read one of the poems I had 


999 
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read to the class. | helped him with 
it alter school. Then he read it to the 
class, and he really did it very well. 
Oh, there goes the bell; 1 must get 
back to my class.” 

The smoke tace began to dissolve, 
and Mr. Clark turned to Alter Ego, 
who commented, “Your batting aver- 
age continues to improve.” 

“Why not quit while it is still 
0667" asked Mr. Clark. 

“Not quite yet,” replied Alter Ego. 
“One more question. Are you prac- 
ticing democracy in your school?” 

“Now listen, Alter, I have always 
thought that in a democracy one tries 
to treat people right. Well, 
then, what about that batting aver- 
age IT just mentioned?” 

“That's only part of it, Clark, and 
you know it. Good democratic living 


other 


requires that people work in groups, 
make decisions as a result of group 
deliberations, and establish as great 
a consensus as possible. Are you do- 
ing that?” 

Mr. Clark turned again to the fire- 
place. ‘This time the smoke did not 
condense into but into 
many figures, seated around a table. 
There were his faculty 


one lace, 
members at 
the teachers meeting last “Tuesday. 
The question of the social-studies 
course was being considered. Mr. 
Clark was speaking. 

“As you know, I have given a great 
deal of study to the grade allocation 
of areas in the studies,” he 


was saying. “And last summer I had 


social 


Make no little plans; they have 
no magic to stir men’s blood and 
probably themselves will not be 
recognized. Make big plans, aim 
high in hope and work, remem- 
bering that a noble, logical dia- 
gram once recorded will never die, 
but long after we are gone will 
be a living thing, asserting itself 
with ever-growing insistency. Re- 
member that our sons and grand- 
sons are going to do things that 
would stagger us. Let your watch- 
word be order and your beacon 
beauty. 

—Daniel H. Burnham 


a course at the university. So I have 


worked out a skeleton course and 


have placed it in your hands in dit- 
toed form. I would appreciate it very 
much if you would try it out for a 
year.” 


“But Mr. Clark,’’ Miss Hanson had 








protested. “You have my grade down 
lor a study of the United States. | 
have never had that in my grade. | 
have always studied our relations 
with Asia. I don’t think I would like 
to teach a different unit.” 

“Would you be willing to try it for 
a year?” asked Mr. Clark. 

“Why, yes, I suppose so,” was the 
reply. But the tone was doubtful and 
reluctant. Some of Miss Hanson's 
doubttulness was reflected in the 
laces of the others. 

“Now folks, I can see some of you 
are not convinced,” Mr. Clark had 
said. “But would you just try the 
course for a year? ‘Then we can dis- 
cuss the whole matter next year in 
the light of our experiences.” 

‘There was a murmur of assent, but 
not very hearty. And the smoke again 
disappeared up the chimney. 

“How about that, Alter?” 
Mr. Clark. 

“You tell me,” was the reply. 

“Well, I was gentle and consider- 
ate with them, wasn’t I?” said Mr. 
Clark defensively. 


asked 


“Sure, you were gentle, my boy,” 
he answered. “And to that extent, 
you were democratic. But don't you 
think there might have been a dif- 
ferent response if you had let the 
teachers cooperate in the study? 
And don’t you think that if you had 
given a lot more time to discussion, 
you could have gotten a real con- 
sensus, instead of a pseudoconsensus 
on the basis of the fact that the teach- 
ers like you and respect your opin- 
ion? And how much real good do 
you think this vear of trying out the 
new scheme will do when the teach- 
ers have had nothing to do with 
devising it?” 

“So I didn’t make a hit that time,” 
admitted Mr. Clark. 

“No, but maybe if you chat more 
often with your old friend, Alter, you 
can start hitting home runs.” And 
then with an impudent grin, “Good- 
bye now. Get me to come around 
again. We ought to get better ac- 
quainted. I've grown a lot tonight.” 

Indeed he had. He had to stoop to 
enter the fireplace. His grin, like that 
of the Cheshire cat, was the last thing 
to dissolve in a swirl of smoke. 

Mr. Clark rubbed his eyes and 
yawned mightily. ‘““That was a swell 
little nap,” he said. “Or was it a 
nap? Who knows or cares? And now 
I’m hungry. I'd better go out and 
heat up my supper.” + 
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Current Happenings 


on the state education association scene 


THE FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES 
OATH FOR TEACHERS 


New York State Teachers Association 


As A RECOGNITION of the blessing of a civil govern- 
ment based on joint control and responsibility of 
all the people, and of my indebtedness and grati- 
tude to society for the inheritance of a free system 
of public education: 


I (John Smith) do solemnly affirm: 


1 That I will maintain an unfaltering allegiance 
to the Constitution and Laws of the United 
States and the State of New York 


2 That I will endeavor to fulfill my moral obli- 
gations as a component part of a great social or- 
der and to be worthy of my opportunities as an 
American citizen. 


And in keeping with such a general acknowledge- 
ment, I affirm in particular: 


That I will to the best of my ability sustain the 
ideals of the teaching profession, seek constant 
improvement in knowledge and skill, avoid 
selfmagnification, refrain from any attempt to 
secure unfair personal advantage; 


That I will maintain courtesy and cooperation 
in all my relations with fellow teachers; 


That above all, I will dedicate myself to pro- 
mote the intellectual, moral, and spiritual in- 
terests of my pupils; to build understandings 
which free them from partisan, sectarian, and 
personal prejudice; to treat them justly with due 
regard for their individuality; to win and pre- 
serve their sympathy and confidence; to set them 
an example of upright conduct and unselfish liv- 
ing. 
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“THe Frank Pierrepont Graves 
Oath for Teachers of the New York 
State Teachers Association” was first 
presented by NYSTA President Har- 
vey M. Rice at the 1951 Silver Bay 
Workshop for Leaders. It was ap- 
proved by the state board of directors 
to be used bv local teachers associa- 
tions on a voluntary basis. This oath 
was developed by the NYSTA Com- 
mittee on Ethical Procedure. It may 
be compared to the famous Hippo- 
cratic Oath for physicians. 

This oath affirms allegiance to the 
state and federal constitutions and 
the ideals of the teaching profession; 
calls for cooperative relations with 
fellow teachers and dedication to the 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual in 
terests of pupils. 

Dr. Graves, author of the oath and 
educator for whom it was named, is 
presently serving as NYSTA counsel. 
He is a former New York state com 
missioner of education. 


More Professional Homes 

‘TWENTY-FIVE years ago the board 
of directors of the South Dakota as- 
sociation established a Life Member- 
ship Fund. It envisioned the use ol 
the money to purchase its own build- 
ing. ‘Today a_ permanent-headquar- 
ters committee is inviting the mem- 
bership to discuss the proposed 
headquarters project and to help 
determine the policy to be followed. 

The Jacobson Memorial Commit- 
tee is to work closely with the perma- 
nent-building committee. Gifts to- 
taling $120 from local associations 
have come into the SDEA office in 
memory of the late C.’C. Jacobson, 
SDEA executive secretary for a num- 
ber of years. 

The lIowa association has pw 
chased a lot on Grand Avenue in 
Des Moines upon which to erect an 
association building when materials 
and funds become available. 

The West Virginia association is 
moving toward its goal of securing 
a desirable location for its new head- 
quarters home. 

The executive committee of the 
Maryland association has authorized 
the signing of a lease, with a guaran- 
teed purchase option, for the prop- 
erty at 5 East Read Street, Baltimore. 
With the transaction for a_profes- 
sional home completed, the perma- 
nent-headquarters committee has 
been asked to make detailed recom- 
mendations for building renovation. 
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Zunelion of nl in Ted, 


HE art curriculum has changed markedly in recent years. No longer is it 





“art for art’s sake.” It is art for everyday living. No longer is it art for the 
few. [t is art for the many. 

‘The modern curriculum includes art experiences that are essential to the full- 
est development of all people at all levels of instruction. ‘These experiences en- 
courage freedom of expression, emphasize emotional and spiritual values, inte- 
grate all human capacities, and universalize human expression. 

Shown here are some illustrations of how art functions in today’s classroom, 
from the first grade thru the secondary school. ‘The pictures suggest that art ex- 
pression has its roots in everyday experience. 


This feature was prepared in cooperation with the 
National Art Education Association, an NEA department. 





& Work at the easel, for the pure enjoyment of @ Making decorative objects out of ordinary 
color, is an important art experience for the young things suggests that art is less a body of subject- 
child. He may paint singly or in groups. matter than a developmental activity. 

These children are applying their knowledge of @ Planning for the school play calls for applying 
color harmony and form by making individually art principles to the designing and constructing of 


designed, attractive gift-wrapping paper. stage properties. 





Se SR A A 


The making of puppets for their class play is 
a challenge to the creative skill and imagination 
of these intermediate-grade children. 


Here pupils show considerable growth in a va- 
riety of technics in art expression thru using them 
to interpret a unit in social studies. 


ee ing requires a knowledge 
of design, together with the skills of 
sawing, turning, preserving, and fin- 
ishing, to produce artistic results. 


hese junior-highschool pupils are 
doing screen printing, one of the 
graphic reproduction processes used to 
make textile designs. 


BHOTO CREDITS 


[All pictures are from public-school systems unless 
otherwise noted.) 


i—-Milwaukee, Wis.; 2—Cumberiand, Md.; 3—Eureka, 
Calif.; 4—San Jose, Calif.; 5—Lakewood, Ohio; 6— 
Eugene, Oreg.; 7—San Jose, Calif.; 8—Green Bay, 
Wis.; 9—Gogebic Junior College, tronwood, Mich.; 
10—Vancouver, Wash.; ||—Washington, D. C.; !2— 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo.; 13—Pasadena, Calif. 
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These students are making posters 
for Mother’s Day, and special greeting 
cards. Skill in such arts has value for 
both student and community. 









Free brush painting on textiles enables the young artist to 
create individual designs for dress materials, scarfs, table cov- 
ers, luncheon cloths, ties, and similar items. 













These girls are in a jewelry-making class. They apply their 
knowledge of metals and design in making such things as rings, 
pins, bracelets, school awards, letter-openers. 









Oil painting may lead to a career or to an avocation. In 
either case, it is a source of recreation and relaxation. A class- 
mate serves as model for this young portrait painter. 











The ancient art of weaving is another phase of textile study 
in the modern art program. Students weave materials for such 
things as draperies, coverlets, rugs, towels, bags. 


















































































































































The Stamp of Reality 


Original source materials add life to 


fifth- and sixth-grade social studies. 


HY don’t we have more books 
like these?” “Don’t stop me 

now; I’m just getting into this.” 
Such gratifying comments as these 
came out of a recent study of the 
use of source materials in the ele- 
mentary-school  social-studies _ pro- 
eram., The study attempted to an- 
swer two questions: [1] Are fifth- and 
sixth-grade pupils able to read se- 
lected source materials? [2] How well 

do they like these materials? 


Using Original Sources 

Source materials were used with 
elementary-school children several 
years ago in the University Elementa- 
ry School, State University of lowa, 
Iowa City. While studying pioneer 
history, intermediate-grade children 
sought to find out how we know 
what pioneer life was like. 

Many records were ieft by indi- 
viduals who traveled in early Amer- 
ica. Selected sources in the history 
of American transportation—diaries, 
notes, journals, and newspapers—are 
particularly rich in narrative. These 
Iowa elementary-school pupils made 
trips to the library where they read 
many of these firsthand accounts. 

More recently the stories which 
these girls and boys liked best and 
which seemed to offer the least read- 
ing difficulty were compiled into 
four illustrated booklets—Stagecoach 
Days, Early Days on Canal and River, 
Covered Wagon Days, and Early 
Railroad Days. 

The source selections were put to- 
gether with a bit of narrative to pro- 
vide setting and explanation. Words 
of advanced reading level that were 
not necessary to the thought of the 
account were omitted; those that 
were necessary were listed at the bot- 
tom of each page with suggested sub- 
stitutions. Source selections appeared 


Dr. Dunfee is assistant professor of edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Bloomington. 
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in large type to give them impor- 
tance and to help children distin- 
guish them easily. 


How We Proceeded 


‘Three hundred fifth- and = sixth- 
grade school children in Indiana— 
10 different classes—read the booklets 
and participated in the evaluation. 
Their teachers recorded their com- 
ments and reactions. 

During the first week each teacher 
told his pupils what the study was 
about. Class members talked about 
Stagecoach Days and mentioned ways 
in which the book differed from 
other books they had read. With the 
teacher’s help they read thru the nar- 
rative and often asked questions. 

After the booklet was read, the 
children were encouraged to engage 
in various activities of their own 
choosing. Art and construction mate- 


rials were made available, but ideas 
for activities were not suggested. 

The groups next read Early Days 
on Canal and River with less teache) 
guidance and help. The discussion 
was limited to a period at the close 
of the reading. An activity period 
followed. 

Early in the second week Covered 
Wagon Days was presented. This pe- 
riod was planned to be quite inde- 
pendent of teacher influence. The 
children read quietly. Their ques- 
tions were answered, but group dis 
cussion was not encouraged. Follow- 
ing this reading, the children con 
tinued their current activities. 

A few days later Early Railroad 
Days was placed on the reading 
table. The teacher announced that 
it was available and arranged fon 
some free reading time, but did not 
assign reading. The drawing power 
of the booklet was the motivation. 
Later the teacher noted names ol 
children who voluntarily read the 
booklet and significant 
that they made. 

The third week was devoted to 
evaluation. In order to determine 


comments 


present mental-age and reading-age 
levels, two standardized tests—one of 
mental maturity and one of reading 
comprehension—were given. An in- 
formal objective test constructed for 
the study was given to ascertain the 
children’s ability to comprehend 
source materials. In oral reviews 
children were encouraged to give 


their honest and frank opinions 





Striving for Excellence 


NOTHING can be more richly re- 
warding to you, either in your per- 
sonal lives or in the contributions 
which you make to civilization, than 
the pursuit of excellence in every- 
thing that you do. 

Two viewpoints must be devel- 
oped to provide us with a richer and 
better society. First, democracy must 
develop in every person such a desire 
for excellence that he will force him- 
self to work at the highest level of 
his capacity. Second, democracy must 
develop respect for every person who 
so works at the highest level of his 
capacity in his desire for excellence. 

In such a society every member 
would be useful and every member 
would be respected. Such a society 
would be a great society. Such a so- 


ciety is needed in this mid- Twentieth 
Century. 

History gives us a cumulative mem- 
ory, whereby we are able to build on 
the foundations which others have 
laid before us, able to have at our 
command all the inventions of ages 
past. These come to us without cost. 

But they place us under an obliga- 
tion, an obligation that we in turn 
will make excellence our goal, in or- 
der that the rich heritage of the past 
may be made even richer for the fu- 
ture. The only way in which we can 
pay our debt to those who preceded 
us is by making the world a better 
place for those who follow us. 

—Excerpts from 1951 commence 
ment charge by VIRGIL M. HANCHER, 
president, State University of lowa. 








the 
materials. 


about four booklets of source 


Children’s Evaluations 


Altho the children reported many 
difficulties in reading the source 
materials and were, as a group, read- 
ing below their ability at the time of 
the study, as shown by standardized 
tests, they read the source books 
eagerly. Test results and teacher com- 
ments indicated that all pupils read 
and understood the materials better 
when they were shared in a class 
situation. 

The children commented _ fre- 
quently about the stories’ being real 
and about the action and humor in 
them. The following examples are 
typical of the enthusiastic responses 
children made in evaluating the 
project: 

“We do love these books. They’re 
funny. The only way to do social 
studies is to get a laugh into the 
stories.” 

“The old-fashioned way people 
talked is hard—but don’t take it out. 
What I like are the big hard words. 
That’s fun.” 

“TI learned more about steamboats 
because I felt like I was there.” 

“Let’s have more old stories. I 
think these books would help boys 
and girls a lot.” 

Free-time activities found the chil- 
dren building models and dioramas; 
writing plays, prose, or poetry; paint- 
ing murals and scenery—all based on 
the materials they had read. 


Our Conclusions 


What did the study indicate for 
creative teachers? It showed that: 
[1] 11- and 12-year-olds are searching 
for information that has the stamp 
of reality; [2] interest is a spur and 
motivation to reading and investiga- 
tion; [3] source materials have a part 
to play in the development of units 
of historical study and a contribution 
to make to improved understanding; 
and {4] wellchosen source materials 
need not be reserved for older stu- 
dents or for grownup scholars but 
may be used as a valuable resource 
in helping boys and girls appreciate 
the heritage of the past. 

The comments which began this 
article point the way to new inter- 
est and meaning. Such remarks are 
the rewards for helping children to 
discover the story of the past as told 
in original sources. + 
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The issues involved in the preser- 
vation of freedom must be under- 
stood in their historic perspective 
and faced anew by each genera- 
tion. For your rereading and care- 
ful thought we present Dr. Cub- 
berley’s classic statement, written 
in 1920. 


—THE EDITORS 


HE church was from the earliest 

colonial times in possession of 
the education of the young. Not only 
were the earliest schools controlled 
by the church and dominated by the 
religious motive, but the right of the 
church to dictate the teaching in the 
schools was clearly recognized by the 
state. Still more, the state looked to 
the church to provide the necessary 
education, and assisted it in doing so 
by donations of land and money. 
The minister, as a town official, nat- 
urally examined the teachers and the 
instruction in the schools. 

After the establishment of the na- 
tional government this relationship 
for a time continued. New York and 
the New England states specifically 
set aside lands to help both church 
and school. For example, when Con- 
necticut sold its Western Reserve, in 
1795, and added the sum to the Con- 
necticut school fund, it was stated to 
be for the aid of “schools and the 
gospel.” 

After about 1800 these land en- 
dowments for religion ceased, but 
grants of state aid for religious 
schools continued for nearly a half- 
century longer. Then it became com- 
mon for a town or city to build a 
schoolhouse from city taxation, and 
let it out rent-free to any responsible 
person who would conduct a tuition 
school in it, with a few free places for 
selected poor children. Still later, 
with the rise of the state schools, it 
became quite common to take over 
church and private schools and aid 
them on the same basis as the new 
state schools. 

In colonial times, too, and for some 
decades into our national period, the 
warmest advocates of the establish- 
ment of schools were those who had 
in view the needs of the church. 
Then gradually the emphasis shifted 
to the needs of the state, and a new 





Dr. Cubberley, noted educational his- 
torian, was dean of the school of educ- 
lion, Stanford University, from 1917 to 
1933. He died in 1941. This article is 
reprinted, with permission, from The 
History of Education, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1920, rev. ed. 1948. 


The Battle 


class of advocates of public education 
arose. Still later the emphasis has 
been shifted to industrial and civic 
and national needs, and the religious 
aim has been almost completely elim- 
inated. This change is known as the 
secularization of American educa- 
tion. It also required many a bitter 
struggle, and was accomplished in 
the different states but slowly. 

The two great factors which served 
to produce this change were: 

[1] The conviction that the life of 
the republic demanded an educated 
and intelligent citizenship, and hence 
the general education of all in com- 
mon schools controlled by the state; 

[2] The great diversity of religious 
beliefs among the people, which 
forced tolerance and religious free- 


dom thru a consideration of the 
rights of minorities. 
The secularization of education 


must not be regarded as either a de- 
liberate or a wanton violation of the 
rights of the church, but rather as an 
unavoidable incident connected with 
the coming to selfconsciousness and 
selfgovernment of great people. 


The Fight in Massachusetts 

The educational awakening in 
Massachusetts, brought on largely by 
the work of Horace Mann, was to 
many a rude awakening. Among 
other things, it revealed that the old 
school of the Puritans had gradually 
been replaced by a new and purely 
American type of school, with in- 
struction adapted to democratic and 
national rather than religious ends. 

Mr. Mann stood strongly for such 
a conception of public education, 
and since he was a Unitarian, and 
since the new state board of educa- 
tion was almost entirely liberal in 
religion, an attack was launched 
against them, and for the first time 
in our history the cry was raised that 
“The public schools are Godless 
schools.”” Those who believed in the 
old system of religious instruction, 
those who bore the board or its secre- 
tary personal ill will, and those who 
desired to break down the board’s au- 
thority and stop the development of 
the public schools, united their forces 
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To Eliminate Sectarianism 
in the Public Schools 


in this first big attack against secular 
education. Horace Mann was the first 
prominent educator in America to 
meet and answer the religious on- 
slaught. 

A violent attack was opened in 
both the pulpit and the press. It was 
claimed that the board was trying to 
eliminate the Bible from the schools, 
to abolish correction, and to ‘make 
the schools a counterpoise to relig- 
ious instruction at home and in Sab- 
bath schools.”” The local right to de- 
mand religious instruction was in- 
sisted upon. 

Mr. Mann felt that a great public 
issue had been raised which should 
be answered carefully and fully. In 
three public statements he answered 


the criticisms and pointed out the- 


errors in the argument. The Bible, 
he said, was an invaluable book for 
forming the character of children, 
and should be read without com- 
ment in the schools, but it was not 
necessary to teach it there. He 
showed that most of the towns had 
given up the teaching of the cate- 
chism before the establishment of the 
board of education. He contended 
that any attempt to decide what 
creed or doctrine should be taught 
would mean the ruin of the schools. 

The attack culminated in the at- 
tempts of the religious forces to abol- 
ish the state board of education, in 
the legislatures of 1840 and 1841, 
which failed dismally. Most of the 
orthodox people of the state took Mr. 
Mann’s side, and Governor Briggs, in 
one of his messages, commended his 
stand by saying: 

“Justice to a faithful public officer 
leads me to say that the indefatigable 
and accomplished secretary of the 
board of education has performed 
services in the cause of common 
schools which will earn him the last- 
ing gratitude of the generation to 
which he belongs.” 


The Attempt To Divide 
the School Funds 


As was stated earlier, in the begin- 
ning it was common to aid church 
schools on the same basis as the state 
schools, and sometimes, in the begin- 
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nings of state aid, the money was dis- 
tributed among existing schools with- 
out at first establishing any public 
schools. In many Eastern cities 
church schools at first shared in the 
public funds. In _ Pennsyivania 
church and private schools were aid- 
ed from poor-law funds up to 1834. 
In New Jersey the first general school 
law of 1829 had been repealed a year 
later thru the united efforts of church 
and private -school interests, who 
unitedly fought the development of 
state schools, and in 1830 and 1831 
new laws had permitted all private 
and parochial schools to share in the 
small state appropriation for educa- 
tion. 

After the beginning of the forties, 
when the Roman Catholic influence 
came in strongly with the increase 
in Irish immigration to the United 
States, a new factor was introduced. 
The problem, which had previously 
been a Protestant problem, took on 
a somewhat different aspect in the 
form of a demand for a division of 
the school funds. 

Between 1825 and 1842 the fight 
was especially severe in New York 
City. In 1825 the city council refused 
to grant public money to any relig- 





The World Almanac for 1917 lists 
49 different denominations and 
171 different sects in the United 
States. [The 1952 Almanac lists 
106 denominations and 264 sects.| 
Any attempt to divide the schools 
among the different religious de- 
nominations could only lead to in- 
efficiency and educational chaos. 
—Ellwood P. Cubberley 





However, the Public 
School Society continued to receive 
money grants, it being regarded as a 
nondenominational organization, tho 
chartered to teach the “sublime truths 
of religion and morality contained in 
the Holy Scriptures” in its schools. In 
1840 the Catholics carried the whole 
matter of public support to the state 
legislature. 

The legislature 


ious society. 


deferred action 


ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY 


until 1842, and then did the unex 
pected thing. The heated discussion 
of the question in the city and in the 
legislature had made it evident that, 
while it might not be desirable to 
continue to give funds to a privately 
organized corporation, to divide them 
among the quarreling and envious 
religious sects would be much worse. 

The result was that the legislature 
created for the city a city board of 
education, to establish real public 
schools, and stopped the debate on 
the question of aid to religious 
schools by enacting that no portion 


of the school funds was in the future’ 


to be given to any school in which 
“any religious sectarian doctrine o1 
tenet should be taught, inculcated, 
or practiced.” 

Thus the real public-school  sys- 
tem of New York City was evolved 
out of this attempt to divide the pub- 
lic funds among the churches. The 
Public School Society continued for 
a time, but its work was now done, 
and, in 1853, it surrendered its 
buildings and property to the city 
board of education and disbanded. 


The Contest in Other States 


As early as 1830, Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, had granted aid to the Irish 
Catholic parochial schools in the 
city, and in 1835 had taken over two 
such schools and maintained them 
as public schools. In 1853 the repre- 
sentatives of the Roman Catholic 
Church made a demand on the state 
legislature for a division of the 
school funds of the state. 

To settle the question once and 
for all, a constitutional amendment 
was submitted by the legislature to 
the people providing that all state 
and town moneys raised or appro- 
priated for education must be ex- 
pended only on regularly organized 
and conducted public schools, and 
that no religious sect should ever 
share in such funds. This measure 
failed of adoption at the election of 
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1853 by a vote of 65,111 for and 65,- 
512 against, but was re-proposed and | 
adopted in 1855. This settled the 
question in Massachusetts, as Mann | 
had tried to settle it earlier, and as 
New Hampshire had settled it in its | 
constitution of 1792, Connecticut in | 
its constitution of 1818, and Rhode | 
Island in its constitution of 1842. 
Other states now laced similar de- 
mands, but no demand for a share 
in or a division of the public-school 
funds, after 1840, was successful. The 
demand everywhere met with intense 
opposition, and with the coming of 
enormous numbers of Irish Catholics 
alter 1846, Lutherans 
after 1848, the question of the pres- 


and German 


ervation of the schools just estab- 
lished as unified state school systems 
now became a burning one. 
Petitions division of the 
deluged the legislature, and 
these were met by counter-petitions. 
Mass meetings on both sides of the | 


question were held. Candidates tor 


lor a 
funds 


othce were torced to declare tiem- 
selves. Anti-Catholic riots occurred 
in a number of cities. “The Native- 


\merican Party was formed, in 1841, 





“to prevent the union of church and 
state,’ and to “keep the Bible in the 
schools.” 

In 1841 the Whig Party, in New 
York, inserted a plank in its platform 
against sectarian schools. In 1855 the 
national council of the Know-Noth- 
ing Party, meeting in Philadelphia, 





Responsibilities gravitate to the 
man who can shoulder them. 
—Elbert Hubbard 


in its platform favored public schools 
and the use of the Bible therein, but 
opposed sectarian schools. This party 
carried the elections that year in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Maryland, 
and Kentucky. 

To settle the question in a final 
manner, legislatures now began to 
propose constitutional amendments 
to the people of their several states 
which forbade a division or a diver- 
sion of the funds, and these were 
almost uniformly adopted at the 
first election after being proposed. 
No state admitted to the union after 
1858, except West Virginia, failed to 
insert such a provision in its first 
state constitution, + 
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Where does your 
money go? 


HE budget system gives an open- 
our financial picture 
which all members appreciate.” So 
says Harry M. Black, president of the 
Pittsburgh Teachers Association. He 
points to the budget as a guide in 
fixing dues and rating association ef- 


ness to 


ficiency. His association has used a 
budget for over 20 years. 

When a local association operates 
on a budget, it assures itself of funds 
for such activities as NEA and state 
assemblies and conferences, whether 
they come early or late in the fiscal 
year. By allotting money in propor- 
tion to the importance of activities, 
it is able to determine which activi- 
ties it will emphasize during the 
year. A budget thus becomes impor- 
tant to all associations. 

The finance and membership com- 
mittee of the Detroit Teachers Asso- 
ciation begins its work by itemizing 
more-or-less fixed expenses. These in- 
clude NEA and other professional 
affiliation fees, rent, salary for full- 
time office secretary, officers’ ex- 
penses, insurance, taxes, stationery, 
and supplies. Guided by past ex- 
perience and the wishes of the asso- 
ciation president, the committee 
then allots the remaining portion olf 
the estimated income to standing 
committees and special projects. 

Preparation of the budget for the 
Grand Junction [Colorado] Educa- 
tion Association involves a detailed 
procedure. Each September the or- 
ganization adopts a one-percent sal- 
ary-deduction plan and authorizes 
the schoolboard secretary to make 
such a deduction from each monthly 
paycheck. 

From this amount the budget com- 
mittee sets aside money for individu- 
al NEA and state association dues. It 
creates contribution funds for the 
community chest, Red Cross, cancer 
control, infantile-paralysis fund, 
crippled-children’s fund, and TB 
fund. It then determines funds for 
other activities. 

Local-association budgets include 
expenditures for five general types of 


activities. Operating expenses in- 
clude rent, utilities, postage, station- 
ery, supplies, office help, taxes, in- 
surance, treasurer’s bond, bank 
charges, and audit charges. 

Standing committees tunction in 
such areas as the following: legisla- 
tion, public relations, ethics, inter- 
national relations, professional prob- 
lems, finance and membership, pro- 
gram planning, social activities, nom- 
inations and elections, publications, 
and hospitality. 

Conventions and conferences form 
another field of activity. The Rock- 
ford [Illinois] Education Association 
has set aside $350 in its current bud- 
get to send delegates to the represen- 
tative assemblies of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association and the NEA. The 
East Aurora [New York] Faculty 
Club annually sends a representative 
to the Silver Bay Workshop, a state 
leadership conference. 

Some local associations allocate 
funds to cover officers’ expenses. The 


Budgetary practices in 


LOCAL; 


or Hh dh chamber OCIATIONS 


Jefferson County [Alabama] Teach- 
ers Association has budgeted $25 for 
the secretary’s honorarium. 

Local associations exhibit their 
greatest differentiation in the wide 
variety of special projects they under- 
take. The Battle Creek [Michigan] 
Teachers Association invests its sur- 
plus in the credit union. The East 
Aurora Faculty Club awards a $100 
scholarship annually to a member of 
the highschool graduating class who 
plans to enter teaching. Local asso- 
ciations sponsor such other activities 
as publications, special programs, 
dinners for new members, American 
Education Week, inservice training, 
educational research, and philan- 


thropy. # 
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Working tor the Schoolboard 


This article is based on two issues of the 
NEA Research Bulletin: “Teacher Person- 
nel Practices 1950-51: Appointment and 
Termination of Service’ [Vol. 30, No. 1, 
February 1952], and “Teacher Personnel 
Practices, 1950-51: Employment Conditions 
in Service” [Vol. 30, No. 2, April 1952]. 
NEA, 50¢ each. 

The two bulletins summarize question- 
naire replies from school superintendents 
on personnel practices in 1615 school sys- 
tems in cities of all sizes—2500 population 
or more. Similar facts are not available for 
rural teachers. Their working conditions 
are usually less favorable than those of ur- 
ban teachers. 


HAT kind of boss is he? Is he 

fair about hiring and firing? 
Can you get a day off without being 
docked? Do you get raises without 
having to use pull?’ Such questions 
are often asked about employers oth- 
er than boards of education. But 
some of the same ideas are found in 
the questions that classroom teachers 
ask when they consider a teaching 
position. 

Industrial employers have learned 
thru scientific studies that high mo- 
rale helps to raise production. Teach- 
ers know that happy children can 
learn and grow while unhappy chil- 
dren fail. Similar understandings are 
carrying over to the relationships be- 
tween schoolboards and teachers. 

While boards usually do not deal 
with individual teachers directly, 
they fix the rules of employment. 
The superintendent and his assist- 
ants carry out the board’s policies. 
Increasingly these policies are tend- 
ing to improve the working condi- 
tions of teachers. 


Picking the Good Ones 


Take the matter of hiring and fir- 
ing, for example. The professional 
standards for teachers are rising. 

For years thoughtful persons have 
insisted that to teach, one must first 
be educated. Years of preparation are 
needed for the practice of a profes- 
sion so difficult, so influential on hu- 
man life, as teaching. As far back as 
1920, the NEA passed a resolution 
saying teachers ‘should have a mini- 
mum of four years’ carefully planned 
preparation, following upon gradu- 
ation from a four-vear highschool.” 
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But the proposal was almost fantas- 
tic in the light of practice in 1920. 

The NEA Research Division made 
studies of city-school personnel prac- 
tices in 1930-31, 1940-41, and 1950-51 
that tell a dramatic story of rising 
standards, especially for elementary- 
school teachers. In 1931 only 6% of 
the city school systems reported that 
applicants for elementary-school 
teaching had to meet a requirement 
for four years of professional prepa- 
ration. By 1941, however, the propor- 
tion had grown to 63%. And in 1951 
it was 74%. : 

For years senior-highschool teach- 
ers have been expected to be college 
graduates, and that is still the typical 
requirement. A pioneering cohort of 
about 10°% of the school systems now 
require five years of preparation for 
highschool teaching. 

Many other measures of good 
practices in selecting teachers could 
be mentioned. Application blanks 
are used. References are studied. 
Nearly a third of the systems set up 
definite lists of eligible candidates. 
More and more cities are basing their 
requirements for new teachers on 
factors that may reasonably be ex- 
pected to have something to do with 
a teacher’s skill in the classroom. At 
one time, many school systems tried 
to fill all teaching positions with 
home talent, not even considering 
outsiders. Such a policy ieads to in- 
breeding and may rob the pupils of 
the services of outstanding teachers. 
A small remnant of cities now re- 
ports that “only local residents are 
appointed.” Less than a third report 
preferential treatment for the home- 
town candidate. 

Increasing numbers of city sys- 
tems are actively looking for the best 


in selecting new teachers. They do 
not stop with a file of voluntary ap- 
plications, altho such applications 
are considered. More than nine out 
of 10 systems get names of prospects 
from teacher-education institutions, 
and many a superintendent or per- 
sonnel director goes in person to the 
college campus, looking for the 
cream of the crop. 


On the Dotted Line 


When the board and the teachei 
sign a contract covering their mutual 
obligations, many causes for misun- 
derstanding are removed. Oral con- 
tracts have a variable status in the 
courts. Even when the teacher has 
permanent tenure he still should 
have a contract covering each year's 
salary and duties. This is now ma- 
jority practice. Every teacher signs a 
contract yearly in 56% of the cities. 

Another question of contractual 
status bulks even larger in the think- 
ing of many teachers. As recently as 
1931, 60°% of the cities employed 
teachers for only a year at a time. A 
one-year contract was signed. Come 
the end of the school year, the teach- 
er might get a new contract or he 
might not. The board did not have 
to give notice or make explanation 
if the contract not renewed. 
Many boards working under such 
plans dealt fairly with the teachers, 
but there were bitter exceptions. 
Teachers felt that a different plan 
was justified. 

Largely as a result of the passage 
of state fair-dismissal laws, the pic- 
ture is now greatly changed. Only 
15% of the cities now make one-year 
appointments. 

‘Teachers in 


was 


56°, of the cities now 
work under permanent or continu- 


' Boards of education can be 


model employers. 








ing tenure, with fair-dismissal provi- 
sions. After the teacher proves com- 
petent in a probationary period, the 
board mav still dismiss him or not 
renew his contract, but it must be for 
cause. The teacher is notified, is in- 
formed of the charges, and has a right 
to a hearing and an appeal from 
the decision. 

\ practice that helps morale in 
manv school systems is the use of a 
definite salary schedule. Minimums, 
maximums, and annual increments 
are paid according to rules that al- 
ways work the same. For many vears 
the typical practice has been to fol- 
low a definite schedule, and the ma- 
jority so doing grows larger each dec- 
ade. In 1951 91°) of the city school 
systems reported schedules. 

At one time nearly all men teach- 
ers were paid higher salaries than 
women. Such sex differentials are 
now rare in salary schedules, but 
they still exist. When superintend- 
ents in all cities, both with and with- 
out definite schedules, were asked, 
“Are men teachers paid higher sal- 
aries than women of equal training 
and experience?” only 20° said 
“Yes.” Twenty years earlier, 55°, 
said “Yes.” ‘This progress towards 
equal pay for equal work is in accord 
with policies advocated by the NEA 
lor many vears. 


Brief Leaves of Absence 
with Pay 

Teachers show up for duty, rain or 
shine, sick or well, almost everv day 
school is open. But an occasional day 
comes when the teacher. in fairness 
to his pupils and himself, must stay 
home for medical care and rest. 

The typical school system provides 
for sick leave, with full pay, for at 
least a few days. This has been true 
for many years. Twenty vears ago 
75°, gave some sick leave with full 
pay. In 1951, 98°; did so. 

A greater change is seen in provi- 
sions for cumulative leave. Bv this 
plan the teacher who enjovs good 
health for several vears builds up a 
reserve of unused davs of sick leave. 
He then can draw on the account 
when an accident or prostrating ill- 
ness may cause weeks of absence. In 
the 20 years prior to 1951 this prac- 
tice spread from 14°% to 84% of the 
city school systems. 

Sometimes emeiecncies other than 
the teacher’s own illiicss make it im- 
possible for him to be on duty, Ex- 





amples are severe illness or bereave- 
ment in his immediate family. A ma- 
jority of systems now provide a few 
days of leave with pay for such pur- 
poses. 


The Married Woman Teacher 


A most striking change has been 
in the policy toward the married 
woman teacher. In the old days the 
woman who married was dismissed 
and could not find re-employment in 
teaching. 

Those days are not entirely over. 
But things are picking up. In 1941 
two cities out of three—58°%, to be 
exact—egreeted married women with 
a flat “No” if they sought employ- 
ment as teachers. In 1951 only 89% 
did so. 

‘The gates are not all open. In on- 
ly 41°. of the cities in 1951 was there 
no discrimination at all against mar- 
ricd women. Fully one-half of the 
systems, while not entirely rejecting 
married women, avoided their ap- 
pointment if single 
available. 

But suppose the single woman 
teacher does not stay single? As late 
as 1941, the practice in 6 out of 10 
systems was to dismiss every woman 
teacher who married. But an almost 
complete reversal occurred in the 
next decade. Only one-tenth of the 
systems in 1951 were dismissing wom- 
en teachers who married. 

There has been progress. But a 
tenth of the cities of the United 
States still refuse to employ or retain 
married women teachers. A more 
short-sighted policy. especially in the 
face of a rising teacher shortage, is 
hard to imagine. Married women 
find employment today in almost all 
vocations. No sound reason appears 
for barring them from a_ profession 
in which marriage and motherhood 
are so often an asset. 

But there is a reason that one is 
embarrassed to point out. Some 
school svstems are saving money by 
the practice. Nearly 500 cities re- 
ported on qualifications of long-term 
substitutes and temporary teachers 
employed in 1950-51. Sixteen percent 
of this group of substitutes were 
women who because of marriage 
were not eligible for “regular” ap- 
pointments. And yet they were work- 
ing full time in the schools. Substi- 
tutes are usually paid less than regu- 
lar teachers. It is hard to see how any 
lay citizen, schoolboard member, su- 


women were 


perintendent, or teachers association 
could fail to make centinued protest 
against this policy. 


Considering the Teacher’s 
Point of View 


Schoolboards and superintendents 
are trying out many devices for giv- 
ing the classroom teacher a voice in 
the making of policies that are of 
special concern to teachers, Such el- 
forts may place a strain on both ad- 
ministrators and teachers as they find 
themselves in new roles. But the awk- 
wardness soon wears off when there 
is sincere desire to use cooperative 
means to improve the schools. Com- 
mittees on personnel problems, with 
classroom teachers as members, were 
at work in 38°, of the cities in 1941, 
and in 47°% in 1951. Representative 
advisory councils spread from 8°% to 
18°% of the cities in the same period. 

Another example of the human 
touch is the attitude toward new 
teachers. A large majority of systems 
now help new teachers in finding 
housing. Many systems assign each 
new teacher to an experienced one 
for counsel. And nearly a third have 
conferences for new teachers for sev- 
eral days before other teachers re- 
port. 


Building the Profession 


The schoolboard that adopts pol- 
icies in line with current construc- 
tive trends is helping to make life 
more worthwhile for the teacher and 
to maintain a high quality of teach- 
ing service. The schoolboard is often 
the largest employer in a community. 
Good personnel administration by 
the board may be a valuable object 
lesson for other employers. 

The teacher’s selfrespect is height- 
ened when selection of teachers is 
recognized as an important process. 
He feels an incentive for professional 
growth when appointment and ad- 
vancement rest upon professional 
considerations alone. Many teachers 
are paid too little. But their morale 
is higher under a definite salary 
schedule than when individual bar- 
gaining fixes salaries. They can main- 
tain a higher level of efficiency when 
contracts, leaves of absence, and oth- 
er arangements that affect their per- 
sonal lives are administered in ways 
that recognize the professional worth 
of the teacher’s work. 

—HAZEL DAVIS, assistant director. 
NEA Research Division. 
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Retirement Readiness 


Preparation now will help make future 


ETIREMENT readiness helps a 
teacher meet successfully the 
challenge to make the last quarter of 
his life rich and meaningful. Thru 
this readiness he can convert his con- 
cept of a passive retirement existence 
into one of a dynamic and satisfying 
culmination. He can learn to look 
forward to retirement as a reward for 
years of active service. This will help 
prevent the lethargic attitude toward 
retirement which is often so hard to 
combat in teachers who are about to 
retire. 


Planning for Retirement 


Many years before he actually ter- 
minates employment, a teacher does 
well to become aware of his retire- 
ment needs. In the prime of his teach- 
ing career, he may not feel sufficient- 
lv motivated to anticipate a situation 
so far in the future; the objective 
may seem to him intangible and 
unimportant. 

Yet it is largely thru an informed 
awareness, which realizes the capaci- 
ties for victorious living, that he can 
divest himself of his possible pre}- 
udices toward old age. He thus not 
only builds an appreciation of the 
positive elements in an older person’s 
situation and personality, but also 
destroys the all-too-common stereo- 
type of a “‘victim’”’ of old age. 

In our society we see the perplex- 
ing paradox of young people seeking 
more leisuretime while many oldsters 
rebel against their commitment to a 
life of leisure—too often of boredom. 
The antidote to such a “‘life of quiet 
desperation” is, I am confident, re- 
tirement readiness. 

American social agencies are al- 
ready busily at work helping aged 
and aging citizens. “The true test of 
our civilization is in the way we treat 
our old people,” said Lloyd George, 





Miss Andrus is president of the National 
Retired Teachers Association, an NEA 
department. For further information rel- 
ative to retirement write to NRTA, 941 
Rosemount Road, Glendale, California. 
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years of life satisfying ones. 


and those words have new signifi- 
cance for us today. Society in its 
growing awareness of this has devel- 
oped the twin sciences of geriatrics 
and gerentology and is organizing ac- 
tivities to meet the needs and develop 
the opportunities of the aging. 

Just as we would analyze any other 
problem, so we need with energy and 
imagination to define and study the 
mental, social, and financial factors 
that will determine the happiness of 
our retirement years. “The ramifica- 
tions of retirement readiness are com- 
plex. Let us discuss here five areas— 
personal disposition, leisuretime ac- 
tivities, finance, health, and living 
quarters—which each teacher prepar- 
ing for retirement will want to con- 
sider. 


Personality and Leisuretime 

Scientists tell us—and we know 
from our own observation—that the 
strengths and weaknesses of older 
people tend with age to gain magni- 
tude and accent. The kindly, inter- 
ested person seems to grow more gra- 
cious; the caustic perhaps becomes 
acidulous; the sophisticated increas- 
ingly faces the danger of boredom 


A Retirement Idea 


To KEEP abilities and facultigs alive, 
it is necessary to use them. Each year 
thousands of teachers retire who still 
have a good deal of physical and men- 
tal strength. Now comes a proposal to 
provide institutions for retired teach- 
ers located on the campuses of our 
great universities where they will have 
an opportunity to maintain their intel- 
lectual, social, and civic interests—each 
according to his strength. 

Henry S. Curtis, 1100 Hill Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, is working on a 
plan for a home for retired teachers at 
the University of Michigan and would 
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and cynicism and their corollary, 
loneliness. 

The teacher’s first assignment in 
achieving retirement readiness then 
is to take stock of himself. Is he now 
the kind of person who will become 
the useful, friendly, happy oldster he 
admires? If not, he should do some- 
thing about it, and now is the time. 
Life may or may not begin at 40; it 
certainly does not end at 65. 

Our happiness, we know, is largely 
dependent upon our activities, occu- 
pational and otherwise. As his second 
assignment, the teacher might well 
check these activities—both as to the 
time and energy involved in them, 
and as to whether they bring such 
psychological satisfactions as feeling 
useful and important, having com- 
panionship, and enjoying pleasant 
anticipations. 

As he takes inventory of his leisure- 
time activities of today, let the teach- 
er be realistic. How happily does he 
invest his leisuretime today? Does he 
spend it with his family, with friends, 


like to hear from others interested in 
the idea. The home would combine the 
characteristics of an American-plan 
hotel, a club, and a hospital. He would 
have individual rooms with bath for 
single teachers, and double rooms for 
married couples or teachers who wish 
to combine their living. The idea has 
great possibilities for preserving and 
using the talents of older people. 

Dr. Curtis, himself 82 years of age, 
was long associated with the play 
ground and recreation movement in its 
pioneering days and has _ performed 
many outstanding services since he 
reached the age when persons normally 
retire. 

—JOY ELMER MORGAN. 
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in his home, in reading, in commu- 
nity service, in hobbies, with radio 
and television? Does it always pro- 
duce refreshment of spirit? 

What change does he_ forecast 
when 40 additional hours are added 
to his capital of leisuretime? Are his 
interests sufhicient to enable him to 
take advantage of this potential 40- 
hour bonus? If, in looking ahead, he 
sees the possibility of unclaimed 
time, he can still do something about 
it. 

Home improvement, organization 
work, community service, helping the 
helpless, and making new friends are 


I still find each day too short 
for all the thoughts I want to 
think, all the walks I want to 
take, all the books I want to 
read, and all the friends I want 
to see. The longer I live the more 
my mind dwells upon the beauty 
and the wonder of the world... . 
One’s own door opens upon the 
wealth of heaven and earth... . 
Life is a struggle, but not a war- 
fare; it is a day’s labor, but labor 
on God’s earth, under the sun and 
stars, with other laborers, where 
we may think and sing and re- 
joice as we work. 


—JOHN BURROUGHS, The Summit 
of the Years. 


a few of the possibilities for happi- 
ness all about us. Membership in the 
National Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion is an opportunity for continued 
professional service to which each 
teacher can look forward. The trick 
is for us to generate our own content- 
ments. When we retire, we will draw 
on our savings, but for tranquility of 
spirit we must also have made a siz- 
able investment in friendship and 
friendliness, goodwill and interest, 
service and social concern. 


Budget, Health, and Home 

This banking terminology brings 
us to the economic side of retirement. 
A teacher can estimate his retirement 
income and compare it with his pres- 
ent income. Then he can draw a 
tentative retirement budget—plan- 
ning where his expenses will be auto- 
matically reduced, where they might 
be, and where, if necessity arose, they 
could be. In doing this, he should 
take into account expenses that may 
increase, such as those for medical 
and hospital services. 

Actually the problems of adjusting 
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to a smaller income are less financial 
than psychological. Retirement  in- 
security may be not so much insecu- 
rity as the sacrifice of luxuries, the 
performing of services by ourselves, 
and the careful husbanding of all re- 
sources. Anxieties about the future 
are often out of proportion to actual 
problems. 

No matter what other savings a 
teacher contemplates, he is wise to 
protect himself with an adequate and 
balanced program of insurance cover- 
age. 

Probably in preparing for retire- 
ment, the teacher finds no greater 
concern than the fear that he may 
grow ill, feeble, or helplessly depend- 
ent. He may help save himself from 
disability by complete, semiannual 
medical checkups. A health inventory 
shows a continuing picture of an in- 
dividual’s physical condition; it indi- 
cates the need for medical or surgical 
care before that need becomes seri- 
ous. With that assurance, the teacher 
can concentrate on being cheerful. 
“Look for illness,” we are told, “and 
it will come via the psychosomatic 
route.”” A periodic health examina- 
tion can help prevent this. 

The teacher's long-range prepara- 
tion for retirement includes facing 
another question: “Where shall I 
live?” There are so many choices: a 
smaller home in the home town, a 
multidwelling apartment, a cabin 
with chickens and a garden, a trailer, 
a bungalow in a sunnier clime. Scout- 
ing can find the spot where any given 
individual can with heart’s ease put 
up the sign “Dun Rovin.” 

Retirement readiness, then, gives 
resources for the individual to con- 
tinue to live his own life. He need 
not depend on children or relatives 
for home, for companionship, for 
recreation, for meeting the problems 
of living. 


The Last of Life 


And ‘how a preachment for our- 
selves. Let us learn graciously to ac- 
cept the inevitable; for old age is in- 
evitable. Let us remember the adage, 
“What can’t be cured must be en- 
dured.” Well, we'll learn to take the 
bitter with the better, and do it 
valiantly. Let’s meet our problems 
boldly, settle them quickly, and face 
the future. Let’s be outgoing, for- 
ward-looking, and fun-loving Then, 
we'll be ready for “the last of life 
for which the first was made.” + 











Parents Go to 


KINDERGARTEN 


A worksHop is a helpful way to ac- 
quaint parents with the program, ob- 
jectives, and materials of a kinder- 
garten class. Here is an example of 
one such meeting: 

Parents of Bowen School [Newton 
Center, Massachusetts] kindergarten 
children were invited to bring an 
apron to school on an afternoon 
when school was not in session. Upon 
arrival they were given name tags and 
asked to work at one of the interest 
centers in the kindergarten room 
(paints, clay, crayons, finger paint- 
ing, and paper cutting) . 

Next, the group was given paper 
and charcoal. A record from the Nut- 
cracker Suite was played, while the 
parents created whatever the music 
suggested to them. All stopped when 
the music did; then they brightened 
their pictures with colored chalk. 

Folk songs, games, and dances fol- 
lowed, after which parents watched 
colored slides of their children during 
a normal day in the kindergarten. 
Finally, there was a brief discussion 
about the daily routine, reading and 
number readiness, and the purpose 
and goals of the kindergarten. This 
closed with an evaluation of the spe- 
cial session for parents. 

Refreshments and a social hour cli- 
maxed the afternoon. During this 
time parents were able to examine the 
books, musical instruments, science 
materials, helpers chart, games, puz- 
zles, and play equipment. 

Upon leaving, many parents ex- 
pressed amazement at the varied pro- 
gram, surprise at their own abilities 
and inabilities to do what their chil- 
dren did, concern for the few parents 
who were not able to attend, and a 
deeper understanding of their chil- 
dren. 

Some asked for a return engage- 
ment in the spring. The next day this 
poem was sent to school by one of 
the mothers who had attended the 
workshop. 


I think that I shall never see 

A child as clever as my Lee; 

For yesterday I went to school, 

And acted like a clumsy mule. 

I played with clay and tried to 
draw 

And finally, the light I saw; 

So from this day I'll never say, 

“Oh, Lee, that’s awful—throw it 
away!” 


—RUTH C. HOPEWELL, kindergarten 
teacher, Bowen School, Newton Cen- 
ter, Massachusetts. 
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In a junior highschool in Lockport, New York, 


Students study the schools 


ACH year the seventh-graders of 
North Park Junior High- 
school, Lockport, New York, 
have the thrill of discovering that 
one of their favorite authors—Helen 
Fuller Orton — attended school in 
their community. To their amaze- 
ment they learn that a one-time 
Lockport schoolteacher—Belva Lock- 
wood—once ran for president of the 
United States. 

Chey uncover these facts and many 
others in their study of schools. The 
social-studies unit includes the fol- 





lowing topics: [1] purposes of schools, 
2} North Park Junior Highschool, 
[3] Lockport school system, [4] New 
York state school system, and [5] 
erowth of schools. 


Learning About Schools 


\s students enter junior high- 
school, they exhibit an increased in- 
terest in schools. Capitalizing on this 
interest, the unit on schools is begun 
immediately. Students present, sift, 
and combine their ideas of school 
purposes. Eventually they come up 
with a list which usually includes 
such objectives as developing good 
citizenship, building strong bodies, 
giving practice in fundamental skills, 
developing special abilities, and sup- 
plying vocational guidance. 

From this list students turn to an 
evaluation of their new school. They 
analyze its curriculum and co-curric- 
ulum activities. They investigate the 
clubs which enable students to de- 
velop special abilities and _ leisure- 
time interests. They consider the 
civic importance of participation in 
homeroom activities and class elec- 
tions. They learn about such per- 
sonal services as vocational guidance. 

These experiences amount to an 


Mr. Fuller is principal, North Park Jun- 
ior Highschool, Lockport, New York. 


Miss Hughes is a social-studies teacher 
in the same school. 
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intensive orientation program. Tho 
students entering North Park each 
fall have visited the school the pre- 
ceding spring, they still profit from 
this more complete introduction to 
the school. 

Inevitably students begin to com- 
pare their new school with the ones 
from which they came. This opens 
the way for a study of the local school 
system. Students begin to use “Facts 
About Lockport Schools,” a series of 
pamphlets published four times a 
year by the board of education. Fact 
folders have covered such areas as 
health services, music and art, guid- 
ance, the exploratory program in jun- 
ior highschool, the school budget, 
and physical education. 

From personal interviews and read- 


ings in newspapers, the students 
learn about the board of education. 
They study the costs of education 
and the sources of the board’s funds. 
They investigate the methods which 
determine who pays how much in 
school taxes. 

During this process they become 
increasingly aware of such terms as 
“state course of study” and “state 
aid.”” They realize that the Lockport 
school system is a part of a much 
larger system —that of New York 
state. 

Study of the state system empha- 
sizes mainly such comparisons as that 
between the state board of regents 
and the local board of education and 
that between the state commissione} 
of education and the local superin- 


Graphs clarify the meaning of statistics about local schools. 
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NION SCHOOL 


FIRST UNION SCHOOL IN STATE, 


CREATED BY ACT OF MARCH 3], 
1847, ERECTED 1847-48. OPENED 
JULY 4, 1848. FOUNDED BY 
( LLIVAN CAVERNO. 
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tendent of schools. However, it also 
gives students an opportunity to in- 
vestigate the state system of colleges 
and universities, as well as the kinds 
of scholarships available. This in- 
formation is particularly helpful to 
students who plan to enter college. 

By this time, students are ready to 
conclude that schools thruout the 
world have not always been as they 
now are in Lockport. A general study 
of school development focuses on 
schooling in primitive times, the 
classical period, and the middle ages. 
hen students study the American 
public-school system. Thru the use 
of reference books, they meet such 
figures as Mary Lyon and Horace 
Mann. 

his brings them up to the story 


PHOTO BY RACHAEL FLAGLER 
A marker recalls Lockport’s part in 
the development of free public schools. 


of Lockport schools, a story more 
than 125 years old. From the library 
and local historians, they gain in- 
formation to trace the growth of pub- 
lic schools in Lockport. They dis- 
cover in the name or development of 
every local school some ties to school 
leaders and events of the past. ‘They 
find particularly helpful the illus- 
trated scripts of a pageant produced 
by Lockport highschool students in 
1948. The pageant celebrated 100 
years of Lockport public schools. 


Materials and Outcomes 


Units about schools make use of 
many educational materials. “Teach- 


Bulletinboard displays arouse interest in local schools. 
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ers in most systems probably have ac- 
cess to both secondary and primary 
sources. Books for junior-highschool 
students discuss general areas of edu- 
cation. Students and teachers can col 
lect other valuable items. 

Important sources of information 
include a local school directory; 
newspaper articles; the school paper ; 
school-district maps; floor plans for 
schools; pictures, slides, and movies 
of school life; local, county, and state 
historical societies; board of educa- 
tion bylaws; and local, state, and 
national handbooks and_ bulletins. 
In addition to these sources, North 
Park students make regular use of 
two weekly radio broadcasts spon- 
sored by the Lockport Public Schools. 

In November 1951, Scholastic 
published a special issue entitled 
“Our American Schools.” It included 
classroom material prepared for use 
on the highschool level. The Jun- 
ior Scholastic, November 7, 1951, 
abridged the material for junior- 
highschool use. That issue became 
an additional resource for students. 

Students cover the unit on schools 
in a comparatively short time, but 
they have other opportunities to 
learn about their school. For ex- 
ample, American Education Week 
interprets schools to students as well 
as parents. When adults visit Lock- 
port schools, they learn from teachers 
and students the what, how, and why 
of school and its activities. Learning 
about schools involves many skills 
and touches on many subjectmatter 
areas. Guidance projects, homeroom 
programs, and English classes help 
supplement the social studies in this 
work. 

What students say and do at home 
and in the community directly af- 
fects school public relations; citizens 
interpret schools on the basis of stu- 
dent actions. But we have a more im- 
portant reason for teaching about 
schools. Today’s young people are 
tomorrow's adults, tomorrow’s citi- 
zens. It is well that they learn to ap- 
preciate the importance of free pub- 
lic schools in the American way of 
life. ’ + 





Tape Recording helps 
develop creative talents 









TAPE-RECORDED COMMENTARIES add extra recording automatically erases the preceding one). 
interest to student-produced ‘‘movies’’ and slide “‘Scotch’”’ Sound Recording Tape reproduces every 
programs. Original essays, comments, stories can be kind of sound with matchless fidelity; there is no 
recorded on tape at nominal cost; corrections and needle scratch or distortion, and recordings can be 
re-recordings can be made on the same tape (each played any number of times without loss of quality. 





ADD PRICELESS RECORDINGS to your tape library simply by TAKE RADIO PROGRAMS down on tape... play the record- 
transcribing them onto tape. Protect your own valuable ings in the classroom any time you wish. Editing of programs 
discs from wear or damage by transferring them to tape to fit class periods is simple—all the equipment you need is 
when they’re used for dancing or skating sessions. ordinary scissors and “‘Scotch’”’ Splicing Tape. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
St. Paul 6, Minn. Dept. NEA-42 


[] Please rush free booklet “Tape 
Recording in the Classroom.” 





[] Arrange a free demonstration of 
tape recording at our school. 
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FREE! This coupon will bring your free copy of an interesting The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are registered trademarks for 
new booklet full of tips on how tape recording simplifies Sound Recording Tape made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. 


. . A CO., St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers of ‘“‘Scotch”” Brand Pressure-sensitive 
teaching, helps students and teachers in developing worth- Tapes, “Underseal”” Rubberized Coating, “Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, 


while classroom projects. Send the coupon today! “Safety-Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, “3M’ Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. 
General Export: 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can. 
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Fre 


RDER publications of the NEA and its 
O departments from the Association at 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Cash must accompany orders for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, obtain govern- 
ment publications from the Superintendent 
of Documents [Supt Doc.], Washington 25, 
D. C. Make money order or check out to 
the Superintendent of Documents; do not 
send stamps. 


Bibliographies 


The American Child’s Heritage. Anno- 
tated bibliography of 25 children’s books 
which interpret America. Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore. Leaflet. 15¢ single copy. 
Quantity discounts. Order from Sturgis 


Printing Co., P.O. Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 


Books for You, selected by a committee 
of the NCTE, Mark Neville, chairman. 
Senior-highschool leisure-reading list. 1951. 
130p. 40¢. Quantity discounts. Natl Council 
of Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th St., 
Chicago, 21. 


Children’s Books for Eighty-Five Cents or 
Less. Standard, annotated bibliography of 
inexpensive books that meet recognized 
standards for good books for children. 1952. 
55p. 50¢. Assn for Childhood Education In- 
ternatl, 1200 15th St. N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C. 


Selected Bibliography on Geography Edu- 
cation for Curriculum Committees. Anno- 
tated bibliography of articles from the 
Journal of Geography, 1939-1950, on cur- 
riculum, current practices, and teaching 
methods. Arranged by grade levels. Profes- 
sional Paper No. 12, 1951. 24p. 50¢. Order 
from M. Melvina Svec, secretary, Natl Coun- 
cil of Geography Teachers, State Teachers 
College, Oswego, N.Y. 


Blood Program 


Blood—Your Gift of Life by Alton L. 
Blakeslee. What the blood program is, how 
it saves lives, need of support for the pro- 
gram. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 145. 
1951. 32p. 25¢. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 
E. 38th St., New York 16. 


Pan American Day 


Large poster, and manual of suggestions 
for celebrating Pan American Day [April 
14]. No charge. Office of Public Information, 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 


Young Children 


Infant Care. Care of infants and young 
children. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
8. 1951. 145p. 20¢. Supt Doc. 


Child-Labor Law 


Help Get Children Into School . . . and 
Out of Farm Jobs During School Hours. 
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nexpensive 


How communities can help achieve the pur- 
poses of the federal child-labor law. Bulle- 
tin No. 128. 1950. 9p. Free. US Dept of La- 
bor, Washington 25, D.C. 


For the Classroom 


Shall Children, Too, Be Free? by Howard 
A. Lane. Plea for facilities and conditions 
that will make possible the wholesome de- 
velopment of all children. 1949. 37p. 25¢. 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 212 
5th Ave., New York 10. 


How You Can Teach About Communism 
by Ryland W. Crary and Gerald L. Steibel. 
How to meet and defeat the claims of Com- 
munist propaganda. A Freedom Pamphlet. 
1951. 48p. 25¢. Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B’rith, 212 5th Ave., New York 10. 


May Day Kit. Ideas for the celebration of 
May Day, with five different May baskets 
which children can assemble. 50¢. Prepared 
by Hallmark Co, Order from Lit Brothers, 
8th and Market, Philadelphia. 


Learning To Know Your Pupils by Edith 
S. Greer and George E. Rotter. Specific sug- 
gestions enabling elementary teachers to un- 
derstand needs of children and to adapt 
teaching to those needs. 1951. 96p. 80¢. Uni- 
versity Publishing Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Volcanoes of Hawaii National Park by 
Gordon A. Macdonald and Douglass H. 
Hubbard. Brief explanation of volcanic ac- 
tivity, and the land forms to which it gives 
rise. Illustrated. 1951. 42p. 50¢, plus 10¢ 
postage. Hawaii Natural History Assn, 
Hawaii Natl Park, Hawaii. 


Phonovisual Diagnostic Spelling Test 
by Lucille Schoolfield and Josephine Tim- 
berlake. Test for detecting whether pupils 
are deficient in word-attack skills. Indicates 
remedial work needed. Single copy, 5¢. 
Quantity discounts. Enclose long, stamped, 
addressed envelop. Phonovisual Products, 
Box 3504, Washington 7, D. C. 


Facts About Narcotics by Victor H. and 
Virginia E. Vogel. What drugs are danger- 
ous, why people take them, their mental 
and physical effects. 1951. 49p. 40¢. Quantity 
discounts. Science Research Associates, 57 
W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10. 


For Schoolboards 


Actions in Brief; Schoolboard Meeting 
Procedures, prepared by Morris E. Houser 
and others. Elementary rules of schoolboard 
procedures. Includes how to organize the 
board, keep minutes, conduct different types 
of meetings. Intended to aid schoolboards 
in reaching decisions in orderly, legal fash- 
ion, and to insure that the record clearly 
reflects the action taken. Pamphlet No. 8. 
1951. 27p. 25¢. Illinois Assn of Schoolboards, 
30642 E. Monroe St., Springfield, Ill. 


School Buildings 


Standards for the Evaluation of Elemen- 
tary-School Buildings by C. W. Odell. Stand- 
ards, with score card, relating to site, struc- 
ture, classrooms, general service provisions, 
service systems. 1950. 62p. 75¢. Order from 
Follett’s College Book Store, Champaign, III. 


Safety 


School Fire Safety by N. E. Viles. Stresses 
importance of safe conditions in school 
plants, lists various hazards, and outlines 
procedures for eliminating some of them. 
Bulletin No. 13, 1951. Office of Education. 
58p. 20¢. Supt Doc. 


Health 


First Aid—What To Do While Waiting 
for the Doctor. Illustrated. 1951. 33p. No 
charge. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., | 
Madison Ave., New York 10. 


Tuberculosis. Facts about tuberculosis, its 
diagnosis, treatment, and prevention. Health 
Information Series No. 33. Public Health 
Service, FSA. 1950. 12p. 5¢. Supt Doc. 


What the Classroom Teacher Should 
Know and Do About Children with Heart 
Disease. Suggestions for meeting the needs 
of the cardiac child in the classroom. 10p. 
Single copies free. American Heart Assn, 
1775 Broadway, New York 19. 


International 


A Junior High School Looks at Unesco, 
prepared by US National Commission for 
Unesco, with the assistance of Delia Goetz, 
US Office of Education. Story of unit of 
work on Unesco developed at Alice Deal 
Junior Highschool, Washington, D.C. 1951. 
26p. 15¢. Supt Doc. 


Mutual Security for the Free World. How 
the free world is attacking the problem of 
security as a collective venture. Dept of State 
publication 4210. 1951. 12p. 10¢. Supt Doc. 


Point-Four Pioneers. Examples of Point- 
Four programs in Liberia, Paraguay, and 
India. Dept of State publication 4279. 1951. 
36p. 20¢. Supt Doc. 


Psychological Warfare by Saul K. Padover 
and Harold D. Lasswell. Discussion of psy- 
chological and political warfare waged by 
Russia, and appraisal of US efforts to count- 
eract it. Headline Series No. 86. 1951. 62p. 
35¢. Quantity discounts. Foreign Policy 
Assn, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. 


United Nations Work and Programs for 
Technical Assistance. How the UN provides 
technical assistance for economic develop- 
ment. 1951. 40p. 15¢. Internatl Documents 
Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27. 


Booker T. Washington 


Booker T. Washington at Tuskegee In- 
stitute. Brief account of Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s experiences in founding Tuskegee 
Institute. Personal Growth Leaflet No. 86. 
16p. 2¢ each. No order accepted for less than 
50¢. NEA. 
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NEA Bylaws 


Tue following proposed amendment to 
the NEA bylaws is to be acted upon by the 
1952 Representative Assembly. Notice was 
served at the San Francisco meeting. 
Words o1 


added; those in brackets are 


phrases in italics are to be 


to be deleted. 


ARTICLE Il 


Section 1. (a) The officers of said cor- 
poration shall be a president, a first vice- 
president, 11 other vicepresidents, a secre- 
lary, am executive secretary, a treasurer, a 


Board of Directors, an Executive Commit- 





\\ctivities 


shall make or supervise the making of a 
full and accurate record of the proceedings 
of the Board of Trustees, the Executive 
Committee, the Board of Directors, and the 
Representative Assembly. After proper ap- 
proval of such records, he shall certify the 
official copy to the executive secretary for 
the permanent record of the Association. 
Ihe executive secretary shall keep [a full 
and accurate] the permanent record of the 
proceedings of the general mectings of the 
Association and all meetings of the Board 
otf Directors and of the Executive Commit- 
tee, shall conduct the business of the As- 


NEA Summer Tours 


SUMMER tours offered by the NEA Di- 
vision of Travel Service include West- 
ern United States, Canadian Rockies, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Mexico, Haiti-Cuba- 
Jamaica, South America, and Europe. 

A new attraction for 1952 is a Mon- 
tana Ranch Vacation. For those desiring 
to visit Europe, there are general tours 
of Southern Europe, special-interest 
tours for music, art, and social studies, 
plus special tours to the Olympics in 
Finland. Write to NEA Travel Service. 


School Secretaries 


Orricers of the National Association 
of School Secretaries, an NEA depart- 
ment, president, Edna Atkinson, 
Oak Park, Illinois; first vicepresident, 


are: 


| 
k 











Ora S. Dolsen, Detroit, Michigan; sec- 
ond vicepresident, Corinne Messenger, 


tee, a Board of Trustees, and such boards, 


sociation as provided in the Act of Incor- 
poration and these bylaws, and, in all mat- 







councils, committees, and other officers as 








shall be prescribed in the bylaws. (See ters not definitely prescribed therein, shall North Little Rock, Arkansas; third _— 
Act of Incorporation, section 6, first’ para be under the direction of the Board of president, Barbara G. Jeffers, Hartford, 
graph.) Directors or of the Executive Committee Connecticut; recording secretary, Emma 
Add an additional paragraph: acting for the Board of Directors, and, in| Castner, Washington, New Jersey; cor- 
(g) The executive secretary of the Asso- the absence of instructions from the Board responding secretary, Agnes Hansen, Ce- 
ciation shall be elected by the Executive — of Directors or the Executive Committee, 


dar Falls, lowa: treasurer, Melba De- 
maree, Franklin, Indiana; junior past- 
president, Eleanor D. McCommons, 
Holly Hill, Florida; president-emeritus, 
Louise H. Nelson, Drexel Hill, Pennsyl- 
vania. 





Committee for a four 


for an unexpired term if a vacancy should 


term of years, ov 









shall be under the direction of the presi- 
dent. The executive secretary shall be the 
head of the employed staff of the Associa- 
tion and shall serve as the administrative 


occur during a regular term, 





ARTICLE WI : at : 
director of the activities and affairs of the 


secretary of the Associa- Association; his compensation shall be fixed 
Charter, by the Executive Committee. 


HUBBELL’S 
MODERN DESK 


WITH HANDY FILING DRAWER 


AT FACTORY PRICES! 









Section 3. The 


tion, elected as provided in the [Continued on page 242] 


The new TEN-TWENTY™ 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL DESK 


































Onl HUBBELL bri high lity ¢ Di Phen cn c bm Top — for 
n be or Manipu- onventiona asy Access 
y mings you “gm Quatmty urniture at . lative Tasks 10° Slope to Book Box 





rect-From-Factory prices! Our smart modern 
studio desk is available in straight-grained 
mahogany, blonde 
mahogany, walnut, 
or limed oak. Knee- 
hole design for work- 
ing ease and one in- 
dexedfilingdrawerfor 
storing important pa- 
pers. Two small stor- 
age drawers above. 
28%," high, 40” wide, 
22%," deep. Approx. 
shpg. wt. 115 Ibs. 








































Exclusive features of the 
American Universal ‘‘Ten- 
Twenty’’ Desk (No. 436) lead 
to improved results in learn- 
ing, teaching, and general 
health. Only this desk has a 
top adjustable to three ap- 
proved positions—20°, 10° 
and level—and automatic fore- 
and-aft seat adjustment. Write 












503-SP 



















4 
H. £. HUBBELL MFG. CO., DEPT. NE-3 | for full information. 
Desk Top at 20° Slope 
ZEELAND, MICHIGAN | Ng Sot th 
Wri awi American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs 
F.O.B. FACTORY Attached is my check in the amount of $57.50 (Kindly a ne 
4 Best No. 503-SP immediately.) | will pay ship- FREE BOOKLETS “Education Grows” . Unequalled for full-upholstered 
= and "The Co-ordinated Classroom” comfort, beauty, durability, 
0 Mahogany 1 Blonde Mahogany 1) Walnut 1 Limed Oak | —two informative works on recent ed- F 
0) Please forward literature on all Hubbell furniture | ucational developments. Write Dept. 7. acoustical benefit. 
(MICH. RESIDENTS ADD 3% SALES TAX) H Grand Rapids 2, Michigan - Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
eee GED cee cee eee GED OS GED ae Gee eee eee ee ee ce ee Se He aul Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Church, Theatre, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs; 
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Moral and Spiritual Values in Education 


By WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER 


A practical method of developing moral and spir- 
itual values in the public schools, without: 
1. An expensive department or new courses. 
2. Antagonizing church groups. 
8. Violating laws prohibiting the teaching of 
religion in public schools. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY PRESS 
LEXINGTON 
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“4 challenging theory 


of character education 


for Amerwan youth” 


— STEWART G. COLE, 
Educational Director of 
the National Conference 

of Christians and Jews 


ARTHUR S. ADAMS, PresipENtT OF THE 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION: 


“Professor Bower's book on Moral and Spir- 
itual Values in Education has the distinctive 
merits of treating the problem in historical 
perspective and within the context of the in- 
herent functions of the public schools as well 
as providing practical illustrations of how 
these functions should be performed. It is the 
most comprehensive treatment of this difficult 
problem I have yet seen.” 


LEONARD C. TAYLOR, SuPERINTENDENT 


OF THE MAYFIELD City SCHOOLS, KENTUCKY: 


“This program has welded a faculty into a 
cooperative team with a common objective. 
It has helped our school to operate as a real 
‘school community’ in rediscovering and re- 
emphasizing moral and spiritual values.” 


(Order from your bookseller or use this coupon) 


poet eS as aes = — 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY PRESS 





| 
| LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
' Send me ———— copies of Moral and Spir- 
| itual Values in Education, at $3.50 each. 
| 
; Lenclose payment of $ on 
a 
Name ~— a — 
| (Please print 
| Agd@vess 
l 
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New Horizons in Teaching 
Hoping this will be interesting and helpful to you 

























4) Bobolink 
don’t hesitate 
to cross 
tslandless 
stretch of 
ocean from 
Jamaica to 
South America 
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Booklet- 


You will be delighted with attractive The booklet tells about the Mystery, 
109-page booklet called MIGRATION Advantages and Origin of migration. 
OF BIRDs sponsored by U.S. Dep’t of the It gives you the When, How and 
Interior. ‘The author is biol- 


ogist Frederick C. Lincoln. 
It is illustrated with exciting 
flight-maps by Bob Hines— 
two of whichare shown here. 
At the back is a list of the 
95 different birds cited with 
common and scientific 
names; a fine bibliography 
and article on bird banding. 


i fion of Birds—« fascinating 




















Where birds migrate as well 
as speed of flight, altitude, 
flight-routes and distances. 























The continuing study of mi- 
gration of birds is one of the 
important subjects today in 
conservation of America’s 
natural resources. 



































ae Tern in migrating 
fly 25,000 miles a year. 











If Further Interested—This booklet MIGRATION OF BIRDS, as described above, can be had 
by writing suP’r DOCUMENTS, U. S. Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 35¢ postpaid. 

























Indoors or out, at play or at home—wholesome, delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is always a satisfying treat. 
The real-mint flavor gives you a refreshing little lift. 
The pleasant, natural chewing helps keep teeth bright. 
































TEACHERS AGENCY All educators know of the great demand 


for teachers. Throughout the year there 


28 E Jackson Blvd come into our office exceptional opportuni- 
ie . ; 


ties for teachers, and for all types of po- 


; sitions connected with education. Our 
Chicago 4, Hil. service is nation-wide. Member N.A.T.A, 
































PLAYGROUND | PACIFIC NORTHWEST TOURS 
BURKE-BUIL EQUIPMENT 2 WEEKS WEEKLY 


It takes performance CONDUCTED DEPARTURES 
Unmatched Safety, oehaies canemaiedl 











Durability and Low Planning assistance SCENERY UNLIMITED TOURS 
Maintenance Costs 4 a ga a ae See your travel agent or write San 
J. E. BURKE CO., Fond du Lac, Wis. Francisco Bay Area office, 2123 Addi- 























Factory Branch, New Brunswick, N. 





son Street, Berkeley, California. 
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[Continued from page 240| 


PUBLICATIONS 


Attacks on Public Schools 


THe NEA Defense Commission has 
available copies of The Public-School 
Crisis, reprint of the series of articles on 
attacks on the public schools which ap- 
peared in the September 8, 1951, issue 
of the Saturday Review of Literature. 
l2p. 7¢. Order from NEA. 

Citizenship Conference Report 

Copies of the report of the Sixth Na- 
tional Conference on Citizenship held 
under the auspices of the NEA and the 
US Department of Justice, May 16-20. 
1951, are available at 50¢ each. Quantity 
discounts. NEA. 


Citizenship Committee 

Local Association Activities Leafle 
No. 4 is published to advance Centen- 
nial Action Program Proposal No. 5: 
“That the Centennial Action Program 
include plans for leadership and service 
designed to help lift the level of civic 
and community life.” This leaflet is full 
of ideas for citizenship activities in the 
local association. Free in quantities sufli- 
cient for local citizenship committees 
and local education leaders. Order from 
Citizenship Committee, NEA. 


Elementary Principals 
You Are Invited To Help Make Na 
tional Policies, by the Department of 
Elementary Principals, is a guide to help 
principals work together for the im- 
provement of their professional leader- 
ship. 50¢. Quantity discounts. NEA. 


Tomorrow's Practices Today 


“New Ventures in Secondary Educa 
tion” is the theme of the January issuc 
of the Bulletin of the National Associa 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. 
Purpose of the issue is to describe for- 
ward-looking administrative and super- 
visory practices found in secondary 
schools today. Single copy, $1.50. NEA. 





CONFERENCES TO COME 





AASA Yearbook Commission 

Tue American Association of School 
Administrators’ 1953 yearbook commis- 
sion on the curriculum and instruction 
meets May 10-12 in Hotel Congress, Chi- 
cago. Lawrence’ G. Derthick, superinten- 
dent of schools, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
is chairman of the commission. 


Mathematics Teachers 
Tue twelfth summer meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics will be held jointly with the 


[Continued on page 244] 
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0 


the friendly state 


—- 


for SUMMER FUN ana STUDY 


June 23-August 15, 1952 


eo] SS tc) 3 eo) iit la Nile). & 
June. 16-August 8 
Post-Session: August 11-August 29 


There's a friendliness to Oregon you feel once you set foot on 
the campus you choose this summer. Stimulating classes taught 
by outstanding resident and visiting instructors. Earn a full 
quarter credit this summer in “air conditioned” Oregon, 
where scenic wonders abound near every campus. Undergrad- 
uate and graduate work in all of the sessions. 


EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


OF EDUCATION, loa Grande 


SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE 


OF EDUCATION, Ashland 


~_ 

= 

e t 
. 
“Vy 


OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 





Eugene 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


Corvallis 


INSTITUTE OF MARINE BIOLOGY 


Monmouth Coos Bay 
PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION 

Portland 

ny r a . . 
lm, Oregon State System of Higher Education 

= *_ 47 For further information and catalog write 
ms ZS DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
SZ. ‘< > Room 207 H, 220 S. W. Alder St. © Portland 4, Oregon 


How to organize 
and maintain 
effective public relations 
for your school 


The job of winning the Pusiic RELATIONS FOR SCHOOLS. 
good will and the affectionate This practical book discusses 
interest of the community is tested and proven programs 
becoming more and more com- of school public — relations, 


plex. Competition for public 
attention has reached an all- 
high. Yet progressive 
ideals and objectives must be 
brought to the attention of 


time 


modern techniques designed to 
acquire public confidence and 
support, case studies of recent 
projects and programs, and 
ways to analyze and evaluate 


parents and tax-payers in a individual procedures. 
way that will enlist their Superintendents, principals, 
support. teachers, school board mem- 


To help you in your public 
relations program, Stewart 
Harral, director of public re- 
lations and professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of 
Oklahoma, has written TrsTep 


UNIVERSITY OF 
OKLAHOMA PRESS 
Dept. T-1, 
Oklahoma 
Please send me ---. 
copies of Tested Pub- 
lie Relations for 
Schools. I enclose 
$3.00 for each copy. 


Norman, 


bers, P. T. A. officials and 
others interested in the welfare 
of schools, will find this book 
an invaluable aid and guide. 
Use the coupon below to order 
your copy. 


eee eS 
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And Folding 





: Chairs 
Pe for 
Catalog 
The Original 

f “No Knee 

Interference" 


Folding 
Banquet Table 





DIRECT PRICES TO 




















| SCHOOLS & COLLEGES, 
1 CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, 
CLUBS, LODGES, etc. 





Fat Monroe Tables Designed and Manufactured Exclusively By 


THE “WMonwe. COMPANY 





5, 36 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 





ee 


Summer Session 


JUNE 16 to JULY 26 and JULY 28 to AUGUST 30 


1200 REGULARLY ACCREDITED SUBJECTS AND 
SPECIAL PROJECTS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE AT 


MINNESOTA 


Learning and leisure go 
Minnesota Summer 
City of Lakes. 


Coot eae 


re. 


together at 
Session in the 


SPECIAL PROJECTS IN 


American Studies 
Scandinavian Studies 

Printed Media 

Mass Media of Communication 
Language Arts 

Efficient Reading 

Modern language Institute 
Renaissance Seminar 

Business History 

Intensive Beginning Greek 
Intensive Russian 

High School Dramatic Workshop 


Write Now For Helpful Bulletin! 


Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF 


MINNESOTA 


764 JOHNSTON HALL 


Dean, 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN 


OT A AOE ST SE A SE SO NT OT OP 



















































Low Cost 























230 E. BERRY STREET 


























Member—N.A.T.A. 33rd Year 


























TEACH IN COLORADO | 
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Earn full credits on all-expense univer- 
sity-sponsored tours abroad via TWA 























Don’t let this once-in-a-lifetime opportunity 
go by in 1952. Spend your summer vacation 
on an exciting, profitable sightseeing and 
study tour abroad. Earn full credit on any 
of 16 four- to-ten-week tours. On your tour, 
arranged by specialists in the educational- 
travel field, in cooperation with TWA, you'll 
travel on luxurious TWA Skyliners. The 
price of the tour takes care of all your neces- 
sary expenses, letting you budget yourself in 
advance. Included are TWA’s money-saving 
new tourist fares*- the lowest in year-round 
transatlantic history—which make these 
tours extra-attractive this year! 


*Effective May 1, subject to government approval. 



























































John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director 








TWA Air World Tours: 80 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

_ Please put me on your list to receive detailed informa- 
tion about study tours via TWA indicated above, to be 
sent as soon as available. 
ge a  L 
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LET US PAY THE MEDICAL 
BILLS FOR your CAMPERS 


Hundreds of camp men know from ex- 
perience the prompt courteous attention 
given all arrangements and claims. 


Provided by a legal reserve nonassessable life insurance company. 


- BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘\s 










Write for Latest Details 


FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Cl IN I ON If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 


Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 





Professional Personal Service 
Teacher Placement Service 


Colorado Education Association 
605 Penn. Dept. G Denver, Colo. 





TWA ANNOUNCES LOWEST FARES EVER 
FOR SUMMER TRAVEL-STUDY TOURS 


Check the tours listed here 
that interest you: 


TRAVEL TOURS 


| European Grand Tour 

European Basic Tour 

Europe with Spain and Portugal 
Europe with Scandinavia 
Europe with British Isles 

Holy Land and Egypt 
Mediterranean and North Africa 


TRAVEL-CAMPUS STUDY 
Europe: Music-Art-Theatre Tour 
Europe and Study at Fribourg 
Evrope and Study at Geneva 
Europe and Study at Oxford 
Europe and Study at Dublin 
Europe and Study in Spain 
|_|] Europe and Study in Germany 


STUDY WHILE TRAVELING 


|_| Flying Seminar (Europe) 
|_| Catholic Study Tour (Europe) 


OOOO0O00 


OOOO00 





Across the US. and overseas... 


you can depend on 


= 4 


a 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 





[Continued from page 242] 
New England Institute for “Teachers 
of Mathematics at the Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire, 
August 21-23, 1952. For copies of the 


| program write to National Council of 


Teachers of Mathematics, NEA. 


Rural Education 


Tue Department of Rural Education 
will hold regional conferences at Lara 


| mie, Wyoming, April 2-4; Madison, Wis- 
| consin, April 21-23; Washington, D. C., 


April 27-29; and Memphis, Tennessee 


| May 1-2. 


Classroom Teachers 


THe annual business meeting of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers 
will be conducted during the NEA con 
vention in Detroit, Monday, June 30. 

Each afhliated local association of the 
NEA shall be entitled to elect one dele 
gate and one alternate for each 100 of 
its members, or major fraction thereof, 
who are active members of the NEA and 
who are classroom teachers. 

Each state shall be entitled to elect 
one delegate and one alternate to the 
representative assembly for each 100 of 
its members, or major fraction thereof, 
who are active members of the NEA and 
who are classroom teachers, up to 500 
such active members, and thereafter one 
delegate and one alternate for each 500 
or major fraction thereof. 

Please note: The fact that a person 
is certified as a delegate to the NEA Rep- 
resentative Assembly does not automati- 
cally make him a delegate to the Depart- 
ment Delegate Assembly, or vice versa. 
Separate credentials are required for 


| each. 


Exceptional Children 


Tue thirtieth annual convention ol 
the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children will be held at Hotel 
Fontenelle, Omaha, Nebraska, April 30- 
May 3. Program available from ICEC, 
NEA. 





NEA CALENDAR FOR APRIL 





Apr. 2-4—Rocky Mt. Conference on Rural 
Life and Education, Laramie, Wyo. 

Apr. 4-5—North Central Regional Con- 
ference, Classroom Teachers, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Apr. 5-7—Department of Rural Educa 
tion, Boston. 

Apr. 5-9—Regional Convention, American 
Association of School Administrators, Bos- 
ton. 

April 6-10—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 
Los Angeles. 

Apr. 7—American Educational Research 
Association, Boston. 

Apr. 7—National School Public Relations 
Association, Boston. 


[Continued on page 246] 
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1952! 
NUMBERS AT WORK 


by Patton and Young 


An entirely new series of arithmetic texts— 
everything new—not a revision! 


3-8. 


Grades 
Modern and attractive in every par- 
ticular, based on leading courses of study, 
alive with beautiful color. Complete with 
Workbooks available 


Teachers’ Manuals. 


for grades 1-8. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Syracuse 2, New York 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 














CANADA 





—— za “4 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
in the cool climate of Bellingham 


RECREATION 
Climb Mt. Baker, Mt. Rainier 
Camp in college cabins 
Cruise on Puget Sound 
Enjoy salmon bakes 
Motor along Chuckanut Drive 
New residence hall View Deception Pass 
New auditorium-music building Visit Victoria and Vancouver, B. C. 
Degrees B.A. in Ed., Ed. M.., B.A. 
Two Terms: June 23 to July 23 
July 24 to August 22 


Address Registrar 
Western Washington College of Education 


Bellingham, Washington 


Za 


EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary 
Graduate study 

Arts and Sciences 
Conferences: 

Nationally known leaders 
Modern laboratory school 
New arts building 





NATIONAL TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY 


A National Directory 
for Your 
Professional Progress 
- 

OTIS W. ALLEN, President 


INCORPORATED 
BOX 395 





DIRECT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


! = DIRECTORY 7 : 


Personal Placement 
for 
Professional Personnel 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI : 


ROY ELLIS, Executive Vice President 


YES, after operating the TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY SERVICE as a partnership for five years and proving the success 
of our “EDUCATOR CENTERED PLACEMENT SERVICE”, we have incorporated to provide a greatly expanded service 


to school administrators and teachers in all fields at all levels in every location. 


With our automatic addressing machines, automatic selection system, high speed duplicating equipment, and many other 


facilities; YOU CAN RECEIVE THE BEST IN TEACHER PLACEMENT. 


All of this is yours at the same small enrollment fee which has become so popular. 


YOU PAY NO COMMISSIONS 


You may keep the entire salary in your new position. 


Start now and enjoy placement contacts at their best 
throughout the years to come. Don’t Delay. Write today! 


Please Mention This Issue of the NEA Journal When Replying by Card or Letter 
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Please explain how TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY SERVICE works 
placement contacts thoroughly understand this information is 
nat obligate me in any way 

Box 395, Greenwood, M 


to arrange my 
free and does 


ISSissippl 
Name ... 

\ddress 

City 


My educational field is 








¥ 
ADVENTURE-. “ 


HAWAII » PHILIPPINES » HONG KONG 
and 26-Day Field Study Tour of 


JAPAN 


Sailing from San Francisco July 9 
on the Luxury Liner 


S.S. PRESIDENT WILSON 





This year’s Adventure-Study Pacific 
Cruise to the Orient, in conjunction 
with the Student Travel Overseas 
Programs, promises to be the greatest 
ever. Sun, fun, relaxation, romance, 
superb food and service on the mag- 
nificent §.S. President Wilson. Two 
interesting courses earning 3 uni- 
versity credits each, presented in 
informal shipboard lectures by Dr. 
Alfred G. Fisk of San Francisco State 
College, and 26-day all-expense over- 
land tour of Japan. All-inclusive 
rates from $1737, plus tax. Also 
41-Day Study Cruise from $1336, 
plus tax. 

Don’t delay—membership is lim- 
ited. Get all the facts NOW on this 
vacation of your lifetime combined 
with fascinating, credit-earning study 
in an outdoor, floating classroom. 
See your travel agent (no extra cost) 
or write 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


“TRAVEL WITH THE PRESIDENTS” 







General Offices: 311 California $t., San Francisco 
Trans-Pacific »« Round-the-World 
New York to California 











FR 


OP ith 


THE GINN 
BASIC READERS 


that he’s using, he is learning a 
way of life as he learns to read. 
For here are absorbing tales that 
subtly inculeate such values as 
good 
tion, and consideration for 
others. Stories that inform chil- 
hearts as well as 


sportsmanship, co-opera- 


dren’s 
minds. 


their 


The Ginn Basie Reader stories 
present high standards of be- 
havior not by precept but by ex- 


ample. As children project 


themselves into the story situa- 
tion, they build worthy behavior 
patterns and sound ethical 
values. 


Books now ready through gr. 7 
(gr. 8 to come), Workbooks, and 
Teachers’ Manuals. Full equip- 
ment for learning to read. Write 
for more information to 


Ginn. and 
Company. 


Dallas 1 
Columbus 16 
San Francisco 3 
Toronto 5 


Home Office: Boston 
Sales Offices: New York 11 
Chicago 16 

Atlanta 3 
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7-8—Western Business 

Association, Oakland, Calif. 
Apr. 


Apr. 


Education 
13-15—Southwest Regional Confer 
Administrative Leadership, Amer 
ican Association of School Administrators, 
and Department of Rural Education, Tulsa, 


ence on 


| Okla. 


Apr. 16-19—Mathematics 


Moines, Towa. 


Teachers, Des 


Apr. 17-19—Department of Higher Educa 
tion, Chicago. 

Apr. 18-20—Northeastern 
Classroom 


Regional Con- 
ference, Teachers, Saratoga 


| Springs, N. Y. 


Apr. 20-22—Midwest Regional Conference 
on Administrative Leadership, 
School 
Rural 


American 
Association of Administrators and 
Department of 
N. Dak. 

Apr. 21-23—Great Lakes Conference on 
Rural Life and Education, Madison, Wis. 

Apr. 27-May 
American 


Education, Fargo, 


I—Eastern District of the 
Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, Portland, Maine. 
Apr. 30-May 3—American Industrial Arts 
\ssociation, Chicago. 
Apr. 30-May 3—International Council for 
Exceptional Children, Omaha, Nebr. 





NEA LIFE MEMBERSHIP 





Alabama—Charles W. Orr 


California—Eugene Benedetti, Charles 
| Creek 
Connecticut—Donald L.. Herdman 
Florida—Emily C. Uhomas 
Illinois—Dorothy Berg, Anna D. Lanz. 
William E. Shelton, Robert L. Clouston. 


Manford E. Ruby 
Indiana—Lucile Miller 
Kansas—Forrest D. Fernkopf 
Maryland—Francis H. Horn, Gladys 
Phillips 
Missouri—Robert Karl Gruenewald 
New Jersey—Anna Waneska 
New York—Dudley Borowick, Wesley H. 
Carlson 
North Carolina—G. H 
patra D. Jackson 
Texas—Ouisa G. Molen 
Utah—Melvin Danielson 
Virginia—John E. Ratigan 
Washington—L. CC. Breen, 
Mills, Elizabethe C. Tesdahl 


. Washington, Cleo 


Gilbert C. 





FOR YOUR INFORMATION 





NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

1952 NEA Representative Assembly: June 
30-July 4, Detroit. 

NEA officers and headquarters directors: 
Pages 239-242, NEA Handbook, 1951-52. 

NEA Code of Ethics: Personal Growth 
Leaflet 135. Free from NEA. 

NEA Platform and Resolutions: 
book, pages 351-364. 

NEA departments, committees, commis- 
sions, councils: Complete information, 
Handbook, pages 257-329. 

NEA membership, May 31, 1951: 456,266. 

Centennial Action Program and Goals: 
Handbook, pages 13-26. 

World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession: Information free from the NEA: 
see Handbook, pages 365-371. 

Affiliated state and local associations: see 
Handbook, pages 93-234. 


Hand- 
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Have You Read...? 





Hunger and Peace 


The Geography of Hunger by Josué 
de Castro—noted South American scien- 
tist, chairman, Executive Council, Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations—is a study of the terrible 
erosion that hunger is causing in the 
human race and its civilization. 

“The title of this brilliantly written 
book might well have been Hunger and 
Politics, because from the discussions 
there emerge political issues of the first 
magnitude ’ says Lord Boyd-Orr, 
former director of the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
writing in the foreword. He continues: 
“Hunger ... has never been a popular 
subject in politics. Yet hunger has been 
from time to time the most dangerous 
force in politics. It was hunger which 
precipitated the French Revolution. . . . 
The revolutionary movement in the 
‘hungry forties’ of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury was due to the same cause. The 
Chartist mob in England cried ‘Bread or 
blood.’ 

“Today it is rather tardily beginning 
to be recognized that hunger, the worst 
evil of poverty, is the fundamental cause 
of the revolt of the Asiatics against eco- 
nomic domination by European powers 
—a revolt which cannot be stopped by 
guns so long as these people believe that 
their hunger and poverty are unnecessary 
evils. In the present crisis this book is vi- 
tally important. If politicians of all 
countries could have a short truce from 
political conflict and read it with un- 
prejudiced minds, there would be a 
saner outlook on world affairs and a 
better chance of saving our civilization 
from perishing in a third world war.” 
1952. 337p. $4.50. Little, Brown, and 
Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6. 


Biography 


Jefferson and the Rights of Man by 
Dumas Malone is the second volume in 
his four-volume project devoted to “Jef- 
ferson and His Time.” 

In this second volume the author tells 
the story of the middle years of the life 
of Jefferson—his ministry to France just 
before the French Revolution and dur- 
ing the early stages of that struggle, his 
service as Secretary of State in President 
Washington’s first cabinet, his first differ- 
ences with Hamilton and the beginnings 
of his long struggle with the Federalists. 

In the light of today’s political atmos- 
phere it may not be too surprising to 
find that Jefferson was charged with dis- 
loyalty to the Constitution and Wash- 


[Continued on page 248] 
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In 1952 


Spend The Summer 
In New Enéland 





UNIVERSITY 
Ni 
CONNECTICUT 










© Folk dancing 
e Typing 
e Music 

e Speech 
e Lower grades 






you are vitally interested in 


TEMPO CONTROL 


as it applies in your daily teaching 
Now, you can control 
the Tempo and the Beat of all 
your records, with the new 


SUMMER SESSION, Lyéherwastor 


June 23—August 2 





UNDERGRADUATE 
AND 
GRADUATE COURSES 
AND PROGRAMS 





Freshmen Admitted 





Six Weeks=—Six or Seven 
Credits 





Bulletin and Application 





Now Available 





Address 
A. L. KNOBLAUCH. Director 
SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT | 
STORRS | 








the Phonograph 
that was 
specifically 
designed for 
TEACHING 
WITH 
RHYTHM 











Model RP-43VC 
$269.95 


The RHYTHMASTER, in addition to playing all your 
3314, 45 and 78 records at their normal speeds, 
is the only phonograph available that allows you to 
play any record at any speed which best meets the 
exact requirements of teacher and pupil! 

The RHYTHMASTER is a complete, self-contained, 
high-fidelity, portable phonograph, designed for 
use indoors and outdoors... accommodating groups 
up to 1000 persons. It is a triple-duty instrument, 
serving as Phonograph, P.A. System and Radio 
Receiver, (used with your AM or FM tuner). 


Powerful amplifier and speaker afford undistorted 
reproduction of your records and your voice at any 
volume. With microphone plugged in, the instructor 
can superimpose his or her voice over the selec- 
tion being played, and supplement the record 
with personal comments and instructions. 


The RHYTHMASTER is a sound investment... it is 
built to REK-O-KUT’S precise standards and wil! 
serve uninterruptedly, day-in and day-out, without 
maintenance or breakdown. 

Write for free illustrated brochure, which describes 
in detail, the complete line of REK-O-KUT Audio Equip- 
ment and its application in the Educational Field. 


REK-O-KUT CO. 


38-15A Queens Bivd., Long Island City,N.Y. 


adway, New York ty 


60 King St W.. Terento 28. Ontario 








== 












North East Vacation Chit- ee ee 


Dr. Malone finds in Jefferson’s own 


e . words and actions. 
ee with fun as the CENTRAL idea! “With the possible exception of Wash- 


ington,” the author concludes, “he [{ Jef- 















ferson] was the most sensitive of the 
major public men of his era, and he was 
far more disposed to battle for principles 
and policies than for his own interests. 
Perhaps that is the real secret of his 
eventual political success, as it assuredly 
is of his enduring fame. He was a true 
and pure symbol of the rights of man 
because, in his own mind, the cause wis 
greater than himself.” 1951. 523p. S6. 
Little. Brown, and Co... 34 Beacon St. 
Boston. 6. 
































aa Me 


We felt married at last! We missed Niagara on our honeymoon. But we saw it 


Professional 


on a FREE side tour as part of our New York Central trip east. The Falls are world’s A New Selected Bibliography of Lit- 
number one sight . . . especially lighted at night by 1,320,000,000 candlepower! erature on the Partially Seeing compiled 
by Lorraine Galisdorfer. Selected books, 
pamphlets, and articles in the field of 
sight conservation and = various phases 
of the study of the partially seeing. 
Arranged in sections and listed accord 
ing to titles. 1951. 119p. 81.50. Order 
from Lorraine Galisdorfer, Charles 
Lindbergh School, Kenmore 23, N. Y. 








Vaking Good Communities Better by 
Irwin T. Sanders is a handbook for those 
who want practical ideas and suggestions 
for improving their communities. 1950. 
174p. S2. University of Kentucky Press, 
Lexington, Ky. 

We enjoyed the rough and the smooth in the Adirondacks. Hiking and fishing 


along mountain trails and streams . . . swimming and dancing at world-famous Health Instruction Yearbook 1951 
resorts. All within easy reach of New York Central’s Water Level Route. edited and compiled by Oliver E. Byrd. 


A collection of 260 selected and abstract 
ed articles on health education published 
during 1951 dealing with a wide variety 
of health problems. 1951. 236p. $3.50. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, 


Calif. 



















Let’s Look at the Attacks on the 
Schools by Harold Alberty and others. 
Report of an inquiry by a group of 
graduate students into the sources, ex 
tent, and validity of charges being made 
against the public schools. Mimeo, 1951. 
I44p. $1.50. College of Education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 





We did the Big Town in a big way! Museums ... theatres . . . Fifth Avenue shops 


... Coney Island... night spots .. . nearby beaches. New York Central delivers you at Teaching Young Children by Roma 
Grand Central Terminal, in the heart of everything, rested and ready for all the fun. Gans, Celia Burns Stendler, and Millie 


Almy, is a guide for teachers in the nur 

7 sery, kindergarten, and primary grades. 

| he authors describe practices that are 

| most desirable and feasible under opti 

Address__ | mum conditions, together with proce 
l 
! 
-! 


FREE! 1952 Year-Round Travel 
Guide to many exciting play- 
grounds, east and west. Send cou- 
pon to New York Central, Room 
1336- E4 466 Lexington Ave., City ——————— 
New York 17, N. Y. 


chi chee: inn cc sarin. alkali, am-noon“ es! is ia tas 


Name_ 





dures by which a good teacher may work 
effectively under less-than-ideal condi 
tions. 1952. 454p. $4. World Book Co., 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York. 


F w YC ORK 
New York entral Conky = IN HIs new book, Tested Public Rela- 
Pre tions for Schools, Stewart Harral exam- 


The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep | 


| 
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(HEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 16 to August 23, 1952 


First Term June 16-July 19 
Second Term July 21- August 23 


Peabody cordially invites you to share one of the most significant 
summer quarters in its entire history 


For Information, Write 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 















ees duh osouuebourtuterrecewsscuce 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
6” Capital Stock Componies—Not Affiliated With United Stotes Government 
Government Employees Insurance Building, 


7 Washington 5, D. C. 
i, NAME... ETS ORS Ree RO SIA, ERR a ) © MARRIED 
AGE () SINGLE 
ny / EL EE a EE ae ss dieaiinmalaaiiateet elects otis 
(Street) (City) 











(State) 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE LIFE INSURANCE 
SO ee ESE eee Date of Birth... a 
N Oc ti icinastocenbcosbisvenstensseinsilies eanseneuncconeaipecievenente 
Type Body........... No. Cyl..... Purchased / / taond , eatin 
msurance Desired for [) Self; () Wife; [) Child 
Anticipated Mileage Next 12 months....... ......cccesccersenneee Policy Plan Desired [) Whole Life; []) Endowments 





C) Family Protector; [) Term to Age 65; () Juvenile 


CD Retirement Endowment; () Annvities 
Is Cor Used for Business Purposes Other Than to and Available with [] Double Indemnity [] Disebility 
from Work [) Yes [) No Prem. Waiver 


Please Send Me Complete Information Concerning Your Low Cost Automobile Finance Plan []) Yes [) Ne 
(96) Nationwide Claim Service 


pereanan panannnannananarenosanpaneanansanensnnnnnansennansnncnnsncessenennengnnnnnnnanaslll ef 


Age of Youngest Driver in your Household 


pnnannaanaponanpagnnne? **creasenaeepetecssenneenatt 
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Summer School Teachers 


Don’t waste valuable time with a hit-and-miss 


plan for teaching reading and _ spelling. 


Give your remedial pupils 


Word Attack Skills 


by the most easily under- 


stood method in use today 


THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 


by Schoolfield and Timberlake 





In only eight months these FIRST GRADERS 
learned 26 consonants, 14 vowels, and could 
spell (without study) more than 400 words. 
Think what your older pupils could do. Start 
your class with the Phonovisual Method the 
first day of Summer School. You will be thrilled 
with the result of six weeks’ intensive use. 

Phonovisual Unit consists of: Phonovisual 
Method Book; large Phonovisual Consonant 
Chart; large Phonovisual Vowel Chart, illus- 
trated in color. Price $4.95 


PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS 


Department N2 P.O. Box 3504 
Washington 7, D. C. 


STUDY SPANISH IN MEXICO 
The Iuteramerican School 


Saltillo, Coahuila 


(9th term, July 7-August 16) 


Three hours daily with INDIVIDUAL MEXICAN 
TUTORS plus classes in all phases of Spanish and 
Mexican culture, beginning, intermediate, advanced. 
live in private homes. M.A. Degree. G.I. ap- 
proved. Part of Mexican Department of University 
Studies. Reasonable expense. Minimum worry 
about living in Mexico. Beautiful campus. 


For bulletin write: 


DONALD N. CUSTER 
Box 413, Salida, Colo. 





FINEST CONDUCTED TOUR 


jnieametile AL ASKA stconel 


SCENERY UNLIMITED TOURS 
See your travel agent or write San 
Francisco Bay Area office, 2123 Addi- 

son Street, Berkeley, California. 








—Cometo 
om 


i; 
CAREFREE 
HOLIDAYS!) 


Guest lodge at Oregon Caves National Monument 
in Siskiyou Mountains of Southern Oregon. 


It's Cool and Green all season longin 
Oregon’s spectacular playlands. Famed 
sightseeing routes lead to 181 State 
Parks, 13 National Forests, Crater Lake 
National Park and the Columbia River 
Gorge. For your family’s favorite vaca- 
tion activities, plan to enjoy sparkling 
lakes and streams . . . snow-crowned 
mountains...400 miles of Pacific Ocean 
parkway...colorful wildflowers ...Old 
West rangelands. Convenient travel 
facilities and friendly Oregon people 
await you. Set your Oregon dates now! 


SEND COUPON FOR OREGON'S 
NEW PICTURE BOOKLET, IT’S FREE. 





Travel Information, Room 272 
State Highway Department, 
Salem, Oregon. 


Please send free booklet to: 


Name 





Address 


City Zone____State 


[Continued from page 248| 
ines the whole problem involved in the 
relations of schools to the public at large. 
He confines his discussion to those 
practices and problems which are a part 
of the normal life of schools. 

He brings together an organized body 
of information on public-relations needs 
and methods, with illustrations of tech- 
nics and strategies which have been 
found useful in systems large and small. 
1952. 174p. $3. University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Okla. 


Notable Books of 1951 


Tuis list was compiled for the Public 
Libraries Division of the American Li 
brary Association by a committee of li- 
brarians, of which Mrs. Edith A. Busby, 
Brooklyn Public Library, was chairman. 

Nonfiction 

Aldridge, After the Lost Generation; 
Ashley-Montagu, Statement on Race: 
Auden, Nones; Barth, Loyalty of Free 
Men; Berger, Story of the New York 
Times, 1851-1951; Bradley, A Soldier's 
Story; Carson, The Sea Around Us; 
Ceram, Gods, Graves and Scholars: The 
Story of Archaeology; Churchill, Closing 
the Ring; Commager, Living Ideas in 
America; Conant, Science and Common 
Sense; Costain, The Magnificent Cen- 
tury; Davidson, Life in America; Dou 
glas, Strange Lands and Friendly People; 
Forrestal, The Forrestal Diaries; Free- 
man, George Washington: v. 3, Planter 
and Patriot; v. 4, Leader of the Revolu- 
tion; Harrod, Life of John Maynard 
Keynes; Hoover, Memoirs of Herbert 
Hoover: Years of Adventure 1874-1920; 
Hulburd, This Happened in Pasadena; 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, The Interpreter’s 
Bible; v. 7; Johnson, This American 
People; Kefauver, Crime in America; 
Kennan, American Diplomacy, 1900- 
1950; Life Magazine, Life’s Picture His- 
tory of Western Man; Lorant, The Pres- 
idency; McDonald, My Mission to Israel 
1948-1951; Malone, Jefferson and_ the 
Rights of Man; Michener, Voice of Asia; 
Mizener, The Far Side of Paradise; 
Mumford, The Conduct of Life; Pusey, 
Charles Evans Hughes, 2v; Robb, The 
Harper History of Painting; Roosevelt, 
Letters of Theodore Roosevelt, v. 1-4; 
Santayana, Dominations and Powers; 
Teale, North with the Spring; True- 
blood, The Life We Prize; Van der Post, 
Venture to the Interior; Ward, Policy 
for the West; Waters, His Eye Is on the 
Sparrow; Welles, Seven Decisions That 
Shaped History; Williams, Autobiogra- 
phy; Wilson, My Six Convicts; Wood- 
ham-Smith, Florence Nightingale. 

Fiction 

Asch, Moses; Lagerkvist, Barabbas: 
Mann, Holy Sinner; Monsarrat, The 
Cruel Sea; Salinger, Catcher in the Rye; 
Wouk, The Caine Mutiny. 
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What Would You Do? 
SUE 


SUE came to our school when she was 
in the fifth grade. Her father was a la- 
borer, with less than a highschool educa- 
tion. The mother was a highschool grad- 
uate, but seemed to be unaware of basic 
emotional needs of her children. 

Sue shied away from any group activi- 
ty. She always receded to the far corner 
of the room when the class played games, 
had folk dances, or worked in groups. 
She usually begged to remain indoors 
when the rest of the children went out- 
side to play. 

Part of Sue’s trouble came from her 
home training. She couldn't play with 
other children—she might soil her dress. 
She couldn’t go outside—she might get 
mud on her shoes. She couldn’t play ac- 
tive games—she might get hurt. In con- 
ferences with her mother we tried to 
show Sue’s need for more group associa- 
tion. We got nowhere. 

One day Sue was absent, and the 
teacher took the opportunity to talk to 
the class about things that members of 
the group might do to help themselves. 
Chat was easy. Then she said: “Now let’s 
list some things we might do to help 
others.” That was harder, but they listed 
things that involved sharing, considera- 
tion for the feelings of others, a sense of 
responsibility for group participation. 

Since Sue was not present, they men- 
tioned specifically how they might help 
her overcome her reluctance to partici- 
pate in group activities. One boy said: 
“We might help Sue want to play soft- 
ball if we'd tell her it didn’t matter if she 
didn’t know how to play it. We just play 
for fun.” Said another pupil: “When 
Sue has on her best shoes we might play 
on the blacktop instead of on the wet 
playground.” A third: “Let’s elect her 
chairman of our room committee and 
help her so she will enjoy it.” They 
made many suggestions that would help 
Sue become a member of the group. 

Sue became a veritable school project 
in human relations. The faculty helped 
by inviting her to read stories to the 
younger children, answer the telephone, 
work on the school bulletinboard, and 
similar things that added to her selfcon- 
fidence, competence, and enjoyment of 
working with a group. But it was prima- 
rily her classmates who deserve the credit 
for helping Sue to become the wellad- 
justed person she is today. And in help- 
ing her, they helped themselves. 

—MRS. ELIZA E. CALLAS, principal, Pleas- 
ant View Elementary School, Montgom- 
ery County, Maryland. 


# What do you do for children like 
Sue? Share your experience with other 
teachers by sending us 200 words or less. 
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TRAVEL QUIZ FOR TEACHERS 


What one vacation trip offers 
you all these Westém thrills? 
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Ocean cruising, sailing, fishing 
or swimming. 


1 Exploring mountain trails afoot 
or on horseback. 








; Bh 
3 Camera-hunting in America’s 4 Scenic bus rides over spectacu- 
largest game preserve. lar, sky-high roads. 
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OO a oe Soe. 
A comfortable trip aboard a 


5 Sightseeing amid amazing nat- 
modern streamliner. 


ural wonders. 
ANSWER: It’s a wonderful western trip 
via NP’s streamlined North Coast Limited. 


You can visit magnificent mountain parks 
in the Northwest, enjoy the ocean at 


Pacific ports—and stop over to or from 
the Coast at world-famous Yellowstone 
Park! Mail coupon below for complete 
information. 
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| SEND NOW FOR FREE FOLDER (Yellowstone) plus ji ;} | 

\ fares and facts about the streamlined North Coast Limited. YELLOWSTONE 

‘ Mr. G. W. Rodine unonas scx 

; 613 Northern Pacific Railway ' 
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PROGRAM 














FULL QUARTER TEN WEEKS 


First Term June 9 to July 11 
Second Term July 14 to Aug. 15 
















COMBINE RECREATION WITH STUDY 
IN THE SUNNY SCENIC WEST 


Fourteen Tovurs, 
Grand Canyon, 












Teton, 
Estes, 


including Yellowstone, 
Glacier National, 
Black Hills Parks—Recreation Camp. 






and 

















DISTINGUISHED FACULTY AND 
WIDE VARIETY OF COURSES IN 


Colleges of Education, Liberal Arts, Commerce, 
Engineering, Pharmacy, and Agriculture; Lead- 
ing to A.B., B.S., M.S., M.A., G. D. Ed., Ed. D. 
and Ph. D. degrees. 
























FEATURES 


International Affairs Institute, Creative Arts 
Workshop, Science Camp, Workshops in Cur- 
riculum, Educational Dynamics, School Adminis- 
tration, Recreation Leadership, Audio Visual, 
and Guidance. 
























For bulletins write to 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


Laramie, Wyoming 
























FLYING COLLEGE 


























students enjoyed a 


. ersonal reception 
in Siam; tea with 























Up to 300 miles of sightseeing per country. 








Coeducational—for 

Graduates, Undergraduates 

& Professional people. 

Qualified Veterans may use G. |. 
toward these all-inclusive costs. 
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Director of the Summer Session, Macky 314 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


College credit optional in fields of history, sociology, government & economics. 


ROCKIES 


Located at Boulder, in view of snow- 
peaks, the University of 
Colorado is an ideal place for summer 
study. Unsurpassed climate and recre- 
ational advantages are combined with 


excellent staff, laboratories, libraries 


and buildings. 


Two 5-week Terms: 


JUNE 16 to JULY 22 
JULY 24 to AUGUST 26 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Educa- 
tion, Engineering, English, Geography, 
Geology, History, Home Economics, 
Journalism, Latin, Law, Library 
Science, Mathematics, Modern Lan- 
guages, Music, Nursing, Pharmacy, 
Philosophy, Physical Education, Phy- 
sics, Political Science, Psychology, 
Sociology and Speech. 

Special Features include education 
workshops, language house, creative 
arts program, conferences, concerts, 
and lectures. 


About $28 weekly covers typical tui- 
tion and fees, and board and room in 
beautiful new University residences. 


at the UNIVERSITY of 


Colorado 


rite now for Summer Session Bulletin: 


1. Around the World (Trans World Air- 
lines & Pan American) $2195 
2. Around South America (7 weeks) via 
Pan American returning from Brazil 
via steamship - $1395 
. Around §. America (30 days) via Pan 
American eee 
. To Europe via K.L.M.—over 3000 miles 
in 7 countries (47 days with extended 
stop over privileges) $995 


Former | 


} jiven by the Prime Minister of Japan; met royalty 
: e President of India: were welcomed at the palace of the Shah of 
Iran; an audience with His Holiness the Pope; chatted with Nehru for 90 minutes, etc. 


For details write to: 
Prof. H. Tarbell 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


EASTON, PENNA. 













RECESS 





“I decided not to do my homework to- 
night, so I could spend more time with 
you.” 


TAMATY IN THE CHRISTIAN ENCE MONITOR 


Ginger Alias 
FAvorRITE song of our favorite three- 
year-old is his 


Jingle Bells: 


own interpretation of 


Ginger ale 
Ginger ale 


Ginger ale the way! 


For a six-year-old of French Lick, In- 
diana, [writes her teacher, JESSIE DICKEY | 
there is another connotation. After at- 
tending a square dance with her parents, 
she begged permission to teach the other 
children to clap their hands, swing their 
partners, and do the Ginger Ale. 


Reports That Teachers Never Write 
Dear Mrs. Blip, your little Jock 

Is very like his father. 

How can a chip from such a block 
Cause anything but bother? 


Dear Mrs. So and-So, 

I have a weakness for your Joe, 

The little boy I might have had. 

I often wonder if you know 

I still can feel a bit of glow 

That I was first choice of his dad. 
—VALINE HOBBS in The Texas Outlook 


Gleanings 


Teachers have shared with us—and 
with you—the following examples of un- 
conscious student-humor. [What has 
happened in your classroom? ] 


THIs composition written by an In- 
dian boy in a mission school is interest- 
ing because of the syntax which is so 
like the syntax of his own Choctaw lan- 
guage—says RUTH B. ROSS of Paulsboro, 
New Jersey: 

“The wasp are very looking attractive 
fellow. She quickly flewing up in the air 
with a brownish looking wing. She car- 
ried two long leg for the jump. Besides 
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she has four more nice looking leg. She 
use this for to walk on ground. By the 
way if you don’t leave him along well 
she sting you too.” 


Margaret Shutt, a Canton, Ohio, 
teacher, tells us that after writing a story 
in connection with social science, pupils 
objected: “We haven’t had an English 
lesson.” When it was pointed out that in 
writing the story they had had English, 
social science, and spelling, they were 
impressed. One boy was overheard say- 
ing to a friend, “That’s the way they 
fool you these days. They teach you and 
you don’t know it.” 

TuHeE teacher entrusted with the re- 
sponsibility of leading young people to 
an understanding and appreciation of 
our basic American documents runs into 
some startling misconceptions which he 
proceeds to correct. MONA M. HARRIS of 
La Crosse, Virginia, tells us, for example, 
of the 15-year-old who quoted thus from 
the Declaration of Independence: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain ailments, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” 


From an examination paper written 
by a Miami, Florida, pupil: “The prices 
are exuberant.” 

From book reports submitted by 
Quincy, Massachusetts, students: “The 
girls went west in an open roaster.” “T 
have made it a pacific point.” 


Act the school [reports JESSIE BAKER 
in the West Virginia School Journal] 
was in the assembly room seeing a movie 
which showed wild life in our national 
parks. The sound system was out of 
order, but as each silent picture was 
flashed on the screen, there came from 
the audience “Oh-h-h-hs” and “Ah-h-hs,” 
in varying intensities of sound. 

When a covey of quail shown in its 
natural habitat flashed on, speech could 
be restrained no longer and a fourth- 
grade boy burst out, “Oh-h-h-h! There's 
a Rinso White!” 


Snow Drift 
According to Rose A. Schultz in The 
Instructor, two little girls were discus- 
sing their grandfathers. One said, “My 
grandfather has hair like snow.” 
After a little thought, the second child 


[Continued on page 254] 
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HARVARD 


SuMMER ScHooL 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Courses 
Open to Both Men and Women 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
COURSES 
Eight weeks: July 1-August 23 


EDUCATION COURSES 
Six weeks: July l-August 15 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF 1952 
SESSION 


THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Several Courses—Scholarships Available 





Elementary Education 
Expanded Program of Courses 
for Teachers and Administrators 
and a two-day conference on 


The Improvement of Instruction and 
Supervision in the Elementary Schools 


Summer Programs for the Degree of 
Master of Education 


OTHER SPECIAL 
CONFERENCES 


The Contemporary Moral Crisis 
The Philosophy of History 
The Contemporary Drama 


Write: 
Harvard Summer School 
2-R Weld Hall, 


Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 





1952 SUMMER SESSION 
June 30—Auégust 12 


UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA, 


Courses in: Anthropology, Biologi- 
cal Science, Business Administra- 
tion, Education, English, History, 
Home Economics, and Music. 


For information, write Air Mail 
Director of Summer Sessions 


UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 
College. Alaska 














University of 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


At BERKELEY—Two Sessions of Six 
Weeks Each—June 23 to Au- 
gust 2; August 4 to September 

13. Tuition Fee $51 for each 

Session. 








At SANTA BARBARA—One Ses- 
sion of Eight Weeks. June 23 to 
August 16. Tuition Fee, $64. 










At LOS ANGELES—tTwo Sessions 
of Six Weeks Each—June 23 to 
August 2; August 4 to Septem- 
ber 13. Tuition Fee $51 


each Session. 


for 





















One Session of Eight Weeks. 
June 23 to August 16. 
Fee $64. Special Courses of 3 
and 4 Weeks. 


Tuition 





Wide variety of courses, Graduate and Un- 
dergraduate. Courses have been planned 
to meet all phases of Teacher Training— 
requirements for credentials, courses meet- 
ing California State requirements for teach- 
ers from other States as well as California, 
refresher courses—and at Berkeley and Los 
Angeles courses leading to Graduate de- 
grees. 








FOR BULLETINS, 


sity 


address Univer- 
of California Summer Ses- 
sions Office, Berkeley 4; or 405 
Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24, 
or Registrar, Santa Barbara Col- 


lege, Santa Barbara, California. 










OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL FOR AMERI- 
CAN STUDENTS and INSTITUTE FOR 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING TEACHERS 


6 weeks session June 21 to August 2, 1951 


Oslo, Norway 


Special courses in the humanities and social studies, 
emphasis on the educational system for Institute 
members. 


Write: 


OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL ADMISSIONS OFFICE 
In care of St. Olaf College 
Northfield, Minnesota 


t 
wt 








th EUROPEAN STUDY TOUR 
IN COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


For Members of the Teaching Profession 
and OTHERS interested in the Education. 


Art, and Culture of Europe 
63 Eventful Days in a 5000 Mile | 
Dramatic Journey thru 10 Countries 
An Adventure in People, Homes. Institutions. Sites, 


Art treasures, Shops, Theater arts, 
Atlantic Crossing by Air, 


Food, & Recreation 
Private Bus thruout Route 
Travel arrangements incl. Hotels, all FIRST Class 
June 21 (NY) to August 22 (NY) 
All inclusive Tour Fee $1250. a BEST Buy 
U'grad. or grad Credit optional up to 8 hrs 
Personally conducted by Dr. Wm. Reitz 


of Education, 
College of Edueation 
Wayne University. Detroit 1. 


Professor 


Mich. 





310 FLYNN BLDG. DES MOINES IOWA 
A. J. STEFFEY MANAGER 





AT LAST! 


more figuring of percentage grades 
Get the answers instantly with 


THE E-Z GRADER 


A simple slide-chart to fit in your notebook 
Grades any number of questions up te 85 


AN EXCELLENT TIMESAVER 
Send for one today! Price: $1.00 postpaid 


THE E-Z GRADER COMPANY 
Corydon Road Cleveland 


No 





3001 18. Ohio 








Vacation Guide in glow- ~ RZ 
natural colors—12 fully 
illustrated tours covering every 


« 
ing 


| 
part of Colorado Wonderland. yl - | 
Thrilling preview of snow- & | 
capped mountains and peaceful y & 


green valleys, historic gold 
camps, alpine lakes and passes, 


t 
paved highways through the sky- \ ry! 
4 


reaching splendor of the Rockies. 
Accommodations to fitevery budget 33~ 


SO £ri" 

SUMMER SCHOOL—Combine Sum- eee 
: te , iS 

mer School with an invigorating ~~ 








Colorado vacation. For session 
dates and other information, 
write institution of your 
choice. 


COLORADO DEPARTMENT OF 


PUBLIC RELATIONS \‘y 
815 State Capitol, Denver, Colorado “+ 
(J Send FREE 4-color 54-page Guide Book 
() Full color Colorado State Highway Map 
(CD Hotel, resort, motel, dude ranch information 
Name 





Address 
City 





State 
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The University of Hawaii offers a full 
curriculum of graduate and under- 
graduate credit courses for the six 
weeks’ summer session beginning June 
24, all conducted by distinguished edu- 
cators, both visiting and resident. 
Living quarters on campus, 15 minutes 
from Waikiki Beach surfing, swim- 
ming, sunning. Have an unforgettable 
summer in Hawaii. Write for our 
booklet. 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


Honolulu, 


Howsaii 





TEACHERS: 
For placement in schools of the Rocky 
Mountain or Pacific Coast States and 
Alaska contact— 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Columbia Bldg. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Spokane, Wash. 
C. J. Cocil, Mgr. 


TRAVEL RIGHT 22222 guoice 


(| Evrope—7 countries with Spain $1170. 6 coun- 
tries, $867. Sailings every other week. 


Conducted Tours in the educational fields, Origins 
of New England, College Credit, June 23 & July 7 


| California .) Puerto Rico -) Mexico 


ARNOLD TOU RS 234 Clarendon St. 


Boston 16, Mass. 


























is Big and 
Beautiful... 


Up at the tor of the 
world—in Alaska—you'll 
see grander scenery— 
bigger mountains—taller 
trees—larger game and 
fighting-er fish. Even the 
sun shines longer—18 

to 24 hours a day in 
summer! You'll follow 
the trails left by the 
gold-seekers of ’93. 
You'll see evidences of 
the early Russian 
influence. You'll visit 
with Eskimos, prospec- 
tors. .it’s an American 
adventure! Come North 
this year... ask your 
travel agent—or write for 
free illustrated folder. 























yey ALASKA VISITORS 


ASS OciATIQOn 
Dept. F, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


w\ 
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[Continued from page 253] 
replied, “Somebody must have shoveled 
off my grandfather’s hair.” 


Fifth-Grader 
Ai four oclock, or a little later, 
I'll hear him raid the refrigeraton 
And wonder again at the schoolboy rid- 
dle 
Why filling his head so empties his mid 
dle! 

-RICHARD F. ARMKNECHT in) Country 

Gentleman 
* 

Why can’t somebody give us a list of 
things that everybody thinks and _ no- 
body says, and another list of things 
that everybody says and nobody thinks? 


—OLIVER WENDELI HOLAIES. 


Warmed Over 


Rutn M. Lurner of Huntington 
Highschool, Huntington, Indiana, sub- 
mits the following poem by one of her 
15-year-old pupils, Linda Miller: 


Worst of all ts re port-card day, 

To take it home and hear them say, 
“When I was in school, 1 got all A’s,” 
And they go on about the good old days. 


If they got A’s I know ‘tis true 

They must have forgotten all they knew, 
Because the answers they give to me, 
The teacher grades and gives me C. 

2 
The line of least resistance is not al- 


ways wise. It’s easy to go down hill. 


T-Veto 

\ Group of third-graders [reports the 
Delta Kappa Gamma Bulletin] visited 
the art museum for the first time. Uhere 
they saw a French eighteenth-century 
drawing room correct in every detail. 
The teacher asked them later what about 
this room impressed them most. 

“No television,” said one little girl. 


OUGH! 
For this letter combination 
What is the pronunciation? 





just add a “t” and you'll have ought, 
A word that may be rhymed with caught. 


Put “t” in front to rhyme with cutt 
You must pronounce the word as tough. 


Then after “t” put “h,” and though 
There’s little change, it rhymes with doe. 


Fellow “th” with “r” and you 
Will have the rhyming word of through. 


” 


Let’s just begin with “b” and bough 
Will be the word that you have now. 


Use “c” instead and you'll have cough; 


One just can’t win. I’m signing oft. 
—GLENNA C. FOGT, Sidney, Ohio 
7 
Work yeast 
dough. 


is the that raises the 
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FROM THE 
FOUR CORNERS 





LANCASTER NEW ERA PHOTO 


Pet-Lending Library 


A pet-lending library is a popular fea- 
ture at the Laboratory School, State 
Teachers College, Millersville, Pennsyl- 
vania. Children borrow the pets, signing 
out for them as they would library 
books. The library includes guinea pigs, 
hamsters, goldfish, turtles, snails, a frog 
—and even a bat. 


ACEI To Meet in Philadelphia 

“Guipinc Children_in Freedom and 
Responsibility” is the theme of the 1952 
Study Conference of the Association for 
Childhood Education International to be 
held April 14-18 in Philadelphia. For 
further information write to ACEI, 1200 
15th St. N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Ellen Zimmerman 

Upon her retirement after 60 years of 
continuous service as an elementary 
teacher in the Hiawatha, Kansas, Public 
Schools, Miss Zimmerman was honored 
by the citizens of that city with a recog- 
nition program. She was commended for 
her work as a teacher and for her in- 
fluence on the spiritual and civic life of 
her community. Miss Zimmerman began 
teaching in 1890 and retired in 1951. 


Alcohol, a Topic for Study 


IN HIGHSCHOOLS thruout the country, 
more students than ever before are study- 
ing the alcohol problem as members of 
Allied Youth. For information write W. 
Roy Breg, executive secretary, 1709 M 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Artificial Respiration 
A NEW method of artificial respiration 
has been adopted by the American Red 
Cross, the Armed Forces, US Public 
Health Service, Council on Physical Medi- 
cine and Rehabilitation of the American 


[Continued on page 256] 
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REGISTER NOW 


for 


HOPKINS’ 


42nd Summer Session 
June 23 - August 1 


SMALL CO-EDUCATIONAL CLASSES at 
Hopkins make it possible for you to en- 
joy the stimulating experience of close 
and friendly contacts with instructors 


who are recognized authorities in their 
fields. 





GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE 
courses in Education and the various 
subject-matter fields are available. Val- 
vable laboratory experience offered by 
the Demonstration School located on the 
University’s beautiful 100-acre wooded 
campus in the heart of Baltimore’s finest 
residential section. 





RICH, CULTURAL RESOURCES in cen- 
trally-located Baltimore offer you ‘‘ex- 
tras’ such as: concerts in the Rose 
Garden of the Museum of Art, recitals 
at Peabody Conservatory, priceless art 
collections at the Baltimore Museum and 
Walters Gallery. Extensive library fa- 
cilities at the University, Enoch Pratt, 
Peabody, Maryland Historical Society. 





WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG to: 
Director of the Summer Session, The 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


REGISTRATION from April 1 


The JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 





ESCORTED TOURS—Furore, | Cali- 

fornia, Colorado, 
Glacier, Yellowstone, Pac. No. West, Mexico, 
Can. Rockies, Florida, Smoky Mts., Hawaii, 
Bermuda, New York, New Eng., E. Can., N. 
Orleans. 


For folders, send name and address to Dept B 


VANDERBILT BETTER TOURS 
59 E. Madison Street, Chicago 3 





THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


Many excellent positions listed. East and South. 
in classroom teaching, supervision, administration, 
and teacher-training. $2,600 to $6,000 or more 
depending on qualifications. Write, telling about 
yourself. Our 28th year. 


Member N.A.T.A. 


Progressive Library Book House 
handling the finest Juvenile 


books in the country, looking for additional sales 
representatives in the MIDDLEWEST, especially 
Illinois and SOUTH. This is a very interesting 
proposition for teachers who would like to build 
up a profitable future. Must have car and cover en- 
tire State calling on Schools and Public Libraries. 
CHARLES M. GARDNER & CO. 


Wholesale Booksellers, Scranton 10, Pa 








Outstanding Programs 


1952 Edition 


MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 
Grades 1-8 
Morton - Gray - Springstun - Schaaf 


WORD POWER THROUGH SPELLING 


Grades 2-8 
Lillian E. Billington 


MAN IN HIS WORLD 


Geography in the social studies 
Grades 4—Junior High School 


Barrows - Parker - Sorensen 


Then and Now 
in the United States 


social studies filmstrips 
in full color 





Clarence W. Sorensen 


NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 
Grades 1—Junior High School, 


with Records for all grades 


McConathy, Morgan, Mursell and others 


SiLveR Burvett COMPANY 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DALLAS, SAN FRANCISCO 














MEXICO 


by Auto 


June 23 to July 12, °52 
20 days—total cost $295 


All the way from Decatur, Ill., by auto to 
Laredo, Texas, on to Monterrey, Cuidad Vic 
toria, west thru San Luis Potosi, to Guadal- 
ajara (500 miles west of Mexico City), 
Voleano Paracutin, Lake Patzcuaro, famous 
old Morelia, and MEXICO CITY to all 
tourist sights and sites! “5000 glorious miles 
of traveling joy An ideal itinerary for edu 
cators. Everything perfectly planned for your 
comfort and economy. Nothing finer offered 
at any price. 


Write for brochure 


POWELL AUTO TOURS 


Rev. and Mrs. Wilbur F. Powell 
117 Stewart — E. Peoria, Ill. 








TEACHING — THE HONORED PROFESSION 
Thorough teacher training combined with gen- 
eral college education. B.E. and M.E. degrees. 
Prepare for rewarding career in teaching Nurs- 
ery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades, here on Chicago's beautiful 
North Shore. Our 66th Year. Fall, Mid-Year 
and Summer Terms, Write for Illustrated Catalog. 


K. Richard Johnson, Ph.D., Pres. Rm. 216D Evanston, til. 


yee 
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Medical Civil De- 
fense Administration, and other agencies. 
Known as the back-pressure arm-lift meth- 
od, the procedure has been used in Nor- 
way and Denmark for many years. Infor- 
mation on the new method may be secured 
from the American National Red Cross, 
Washington 13, D. C. 


Association, Federal 


Steiner Serves As Advisor 
JoHN P. STEINER, executive secretary 
of the New Mexico Education Associa- 
tion, recently spent two months in Ger- 
many following up on pioneer work he 
had initiated there while working with 
the US State Department. Mr. Steiner 





Study this Summer on 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


July 7 — Aug. 16 
Graduate and undergraduate courses in a 
wide variety of subjects. Cool campus resi- 
dences in an attractive recreation area. Coed. 
Courses in Teacher Education include: Curricu- 


lum Workshop. Administration, Aviation, Guid- 


ance, Music, Nursing, Conservation, Teaching 
Science and English. Other courses in: Biology. 
Chemistry, French, German, Spanish, Virgil 
and Ovid, Painting, Opera, Play Production. 
Contemporary Literature, Philosophy. Geog- 
raphy, Foreign Policy, Russia under the 
Soviets, Wall St. courses in Securities. Bulle- 
tin. Director Summer Session, Burlington 6, Vt. 


University of VERMONT 
















SPEECH & DEBATE 
INSTRUCTORS 


Now Available for the First Time .. . 
A comprehensive debate manual on 
AMERICAN HOME OWNERSHIP 
vs. 
PUBLIC HOUSING 


Analyzes and presents factual detail on .. . 




















®@ The History of Public Housing . . 


@ Its Political Aspects . . 





@ Its True Relationship to Slum Clear- 





ance 





® Actual Cost of Public 
Housing with Private Rental Units . . . 


Comparisons 


This manual presents the case of private 
this 
Especially helpful if a public housing argu- 


enterprise building on public issue. 


ment is going on in your city. Documented. 


For free copies, send this advertisement to 







the Home Builders Association in your com- 
munity, or directly to: 


National Association of Home Builders 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
































































QUESTION-OF-THE-MONTH: 


What special helps does the teacher in the one-room, ru- |) 


ral school need in order to do a better job of teaching? |) 


was requested to return to Stuttgart to 
assist in the development of German 
teacher associations and German parent- 
teacher organizations. 


Course on Credit Unions 


summer of 1952 the University 
of Oregon at Eugene will offer a course 
on credit unions. The course will extend 
eight wecks, three hours per week. The 
instructor will be Hugh Stout, secretary- 


IN THI 


treasurer of the Portland Teachers’ Cred- 


NEW SCHOOL 


FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
66 West 12th St., N. Y. 11 





Summer 
Term 


June 16—July 21 


COURSES @ GRADUATE FACULTY OF 
AND POLITICAL & SOCIAL 
WORKSHOPS: SCIENCE 


Economics 


e@ SCHOOL OF POLITICS 


international 

Affairs @ SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Languages AND LIBERAL ARTS 
American : 

Foreign Policy | the New School for Social 
eg Research offers a 1952 Sum- 


mer program especially 
planned for teachers. Credit 


Music 
Social Theory 








i itantituest may be obtained to meet 
Writing in-service requirements and 
Workshop for B.A., M.A., M.S.Sc., 
Psychology Ph.D., and D.S$.Sc. degrees. 
Philosophy 
Religion 
Ceeeine & INSTITUTE ON 
Painting 
Workshops EDUCATIONAL 
Jewelry & PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Leather Crafts Benjamin Fine, Ph.D. 


Director 


A five-day, intensive. 











practical workshop, de- 
signed for teachers, ad- 
ministrators and pub- 
licity and public rela- 
tions officers of schools, 
colleges and educational 
organizations, directed 
by the foremost Amer- 
ican authority in the 
field. 


July 7-11 







WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOG! 










Address: The Registrar, New School 
66 West 12th Street, New York 11 














































































Answers of about 100 words are 
requested. Some will be published 


in future issues of THe JOURNAL. 








= 


it Union and past chairman of the Na- 
tional Education Association Committee 
on Credit Unions. For further informa- 
tion address University of 
Eugene. 


Oregon, 


Girl Scouts 


On MARCH 12 the Girl Scouts of Amer- 
ica celebrated the 40th anniversary of 
that organization. 


Unforgotten 


filled She 


A magic her 
forced 

Her thoughts on us, nor did she try to 
choke 

Our spirits with a fondness which her 
heart 


Held deep and rarely spoke. 


room. never 






















From my scratched desk back 
against the wall 

I often watched her face; she had the 
eyes 

Of one who gazes long at distant hills, 


At after-tempest skies. 


way 













Disaster 
came— 


menaced our small home—she 










Her words were quiet, thoughtful—sud- 





denly 
I grew a strength where just before had 
been 


Only futility. 










At school she never talked of church or 
God— ; 

But every day I stood more tall, aware 

Of stained-glass window, altar, candle- 
light, 

Of surpliced choir, of prayer. 






























Later I learned how she attained her 
poise 

Of mind and action. Her unmoved belief 

That right would conquer wrong came 
after years 

Of war with wasting grief. 








The names of those who tried to teach 
me books 
Are mostly now forgotten, even blurs 
The faces—but with loyalty and love 
I shall remember hers. 
—CATHERINE BAKER in Virginia Educa- 
tion Bulletin. 
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